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Y SPECIAL DESIRE.— PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. W. G. CUSINS.—FOURTH 
CONCERT, May 18, St. James’s-hall, 8 o'clock, Schubert’s 
two movements in B flat; concerto, pianoforte, Beethoven— 
Mons. E. M. Delaborde; overture, Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn ; 
symphony, No. 8 in F, Beethoven; overture, Masaniello, 
Auber. Vocalists—Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, and Herr Walter, of 
the Imperial Opera, Vienna (his first appearance). Stalls, 
10s. 6d. and 7s. ; to places where evening dress is not necessary, 
6s. and 2s. 6d. 





OYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

The annual performance of Handel’s Oratorio, ‘‘ MESSIAH,” 
at St. James’s Hall, on Friday evening, May 10th, at 8 o'clock. 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Ellen 
Horne, Mdme, Poole, and Mdme. Patey ; Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Mr. Hilton and Mr. LewisThomas. Principal 
violin, Mr. J. T, Willy ; organist, Mr. E.J. Hopkins ; trumpet, 
Mr. T. Harper. Conductor, Mr. W.G.Cusins. Stalls, 10s. Rd. : 
tickets, 5s. and 2s. 6d. Lamborn Cock and Co., 63, New Bond- 
street, principal musicsellers’, and Austin’s Ticket office, St. 
James’s-hall. 





V ELSH CHORAL UNION, Hanover-square 

Rooms. Patron, H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Conductor, Mr, JOHN THOMAS, Second Subscription 
Concert, Monday evening, May 6th, at eight o’clock. Vocalists, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Morgan Watts, &c. Pianoforte, Mr. 
Brinley Riehards. Harp, Mr. John Thomas (harpist to Her 
a | the Queen). Accompanyists, Mrs. He: Davies and 
Mr. W. H. Thomas. Reserved and numbered stalls, 6s. ; 
unreserved seats, 38.; admission, 1s. Tobe obtained of Messrs. 
Lamborn Cock and Co., 63, New Bond-street ; at the Hanover- 
square Rooms ; of all Music-sellers ; and of J. Watcyn Jones, 
Eaq., Hon. Sec., 85, St. John-street-road, E.C., to whom all 
those desirous of joining the choir should apply. 


N R. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS.— 

SUMMER SERIES,—The Subscription Concerts will 
be given at ST. JAMES’S HALL on Monday morning, May 18 ; 
Thursday evening, May 80; ee June 19. 
Malle, Titiens, Mdlle. Marie Roze, Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini, 
Signor Itale ge Signor Agnesi, Signor Foli, and Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Choir, at the first of Henry Leslie’s Summer 
Concerts. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d , at the principal 
publishers and libraries ; and at Austin’s office, St. James’s-hall. 








\ R. FRANK ELMORE and MADAME 

STRINDBERG-ELMORE beg to announce that their 
GRAND ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT will take place at 
8T. JAMES’S HALE, on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 
May 6th, 1872, commencing at 8 o’clock precisely. Vocaliste— 
Mdlle. Liebhardt, Mdlle. Florence Lancia, Miss Katharine 
Poyntz, and Miss Edith Wynne; Miss Alice Fairman, Miss 
Purdy, and Mdlle. Drasdil; Mr. Frank Elmore, Herr Carl 
Stepan, and Signor Caravoglia. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, 
Mdme. Strindberg-Elmore, Miss Florence Sanders (age 12 years, 
puvil of Mdme. Elmore), and Mdlle. Alie Lind (from 

inland). Conductors—Signor Randegger, Signor Ciro Pinsuti, 
Mr. H. Parker, and Mr. Ganz. Sofa stalls (numbered), 7s. 6d. ; 
balcony and orchestra stalls (numbered), 5s. ; balcony, 3s.; 
area, 28.; admission, 1s. Tickets may be had of Messrs. 
Chappell & Co., 60, New Bond-street; Mr. Austin’s Ticket- 
office, St. James’s-hall; Keith, Prowse & Co., Cheapside; Mr. 
Hay’s, 4, Royal-exchange-buildings; and Mr. Frank Elmore 
80, Colville-square, Notting-hill. The Grand Pianofortes used 
on this occasion are by Messrs. Kirkman & Son. 


\ R. SALAMAN’S EVENING CONCERT, 
AYA St. George’s-hall, Tuesday, 7th May, 8o’clock. Mesdames 
Connean, Regan R. Doria, Cherer, Fennell; Messrs, Rizzelli, 
Caravoglia, Federici, Valdec, Distin, Graham, Salaman, 
Richard Blagrove, Wells, Peisel, Wendland, Progatsky, Albert, 
Ganz, and cesco Berger. Area stalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony 
stalls, 7s.; a few unreserved seats, at 6s., of Mr. Salaman, 
86, Baker-street; Cramer's, Chappell’s, Lamborn Cock’s, and 
at St. George’s-hall. Programmes ready. 


MDLLE. BONDY begs to announce that her 
ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT takes place on Satur- 
day, 11th May, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms. To commence 
at three. Vocalists—Mdme. Florence Lancia, Miss Fennie, 
Herr Carl Bohrer. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, ‘ 
wat; Mngt = Josef gy, L Viola, =. W. H. Hann; 

loncello, M, ; 7 ’ 
Sebu , <  - mductors, Messrs. Enzian, 








to be had of Mr. Hall at the Rooms; and of Mdlle. Bon y, 
17, South Molton-street, Grosvenor-square. “ 


R. W. H. CUMMINGS has the honour 
to announce that the first performance of his 
NEW CANTATA, 
“THE FAIRY RING,” 
BT. SAMS AL ee) a MA Sail, 1872, at 
. : Miss Edit! 
Madame Ww. Thomas. 





pear : Madame Lemmens- 


Conductors, Mr. F. Stanislaus and Mr. Joseph 
by. “~Y 10s. 6d.; balcony, 5s.; area and gallery, 1s. 


to be obtained of the principal music-sellers, and 
Chappell and Co, 9, New Bond-strect, rm 


6g. : | Mergellina (Barcarole). Solo...essesseee- 


y Lo scapato, Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ....sseseeeese 


TITO MATTEIDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


= 
= 


Grande Valse. Solo....sseseseess 

Ditto. DUR cece cc cccccccccecese ce 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). Solo .... 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo ...csscesece sees 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Sol0....seesse esse 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Sol0....+.s+s++s 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo .p.ecesseccccecccececececccs 
Tl folletto (Galop de Concert). S0l0......seeeseseeseves 
Un Sogno d@’Amore (Nocturne). Solo .....0s.seeeseeeee 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription variée.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Sol0 ....seceeessceeees 
Etude de Concert. Solo .....++. 
Dancing Leaves. Solo ...... 





La Harpe (Romance). Solo ........ 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne), Solo ..seceseceeecscevees 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo ...ssesseseees 
The Fairy’s Reverie. Solo ...csecesscecccccssecccccecs 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracterlatique). Solo........se0e 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo., 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Solo 
a ” Duet cereseece 

9/8 Walte, Solo.. ccccccccccccccsccccccccsccccccs 
Non 6 ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Sol0.....0.. e000 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 
BOLO 0.00.00 noicd 00 00'00 be cede 0000 0060 00 ce 00.08 0d os 8000 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ...... 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo ..cseseecscevers 
a 99 Duet 2000 cccccece 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet.... 
Une Per (Morceau de Salon). Solo........ 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ....sseeee 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo .ssccssseececeee 
"Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
scribed.) SolO ..sessceceeeceeeeeeees(SUst Published) 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ......seseeees aA 

Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon, Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquats. Solo. (Just 


Published) 4 0 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Malle. 
Colombo. SolO ....cecccscccecessccevces vececcccece & 6 


The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nidabandonné” (sung by Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini). Solo.......++. covccvcccsccccce & O 
Never more, ‘‘Non é@ ver,” with English and nch 
words. Solo meee TES 4 
Non @ ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta ¢ Cara- 
Voglia, SOl0..sssesccccecsceceseceeveveseveceecvenes 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
voglia, SOLO ssseseeecesece 


+ 
os So 


COCR ee mete meee eee eeenee 


Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ....sesssecsceceevecsevees 
To la Perdei (Romanza). SOl0 sscsessscvessseveveveves 
Tornera (Romanza). SOlO ..cssececececscesecees 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ......seceeseeee 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo ......+++0++ 
Il Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo.......... 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo., 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). SolO ..csesseseeveeeers 


ee 
ecooceccoooso 





PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, BEGENT STREET, W. 


—————s 


N R. SYDNEY SMITH’S PIANOFORTE RE. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERROG Me hog OEGROES HALL, 
Sandtied-oomee Shar NS, May 15 and June 19,—45, 


R. ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER’S EVENING 
CONCERT, on WEDNESDAY, 8th May, at the Hanover- 
uare Rooms, at half-past eight. Vocalists—Mdlle. Carola and 
Monsieur Vaidec. Instrumentalistea—MM. Straus, Wiener, 
Zerbini, Daubert, W. Macfarren, Dannreuther, Beringer, and 
Schloesser. Conductor—Mr, Zerbini. Stalls, half a guinea 
each, at Messrs, Chappell's, 50, New Bond-strect; Mesars. 
Cramer's, 201, Regent-street ; and of Mr. Adolphe Schloesser, 
25, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde-park. 


INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with pret fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Bir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 
ICHARD WAGNER, his Tendencies and 
Theories, W E. Dannreuther. Second article, seo May 
number of Monthly Musical Record. Price 2}d.; annual sub- 
scription, 28. 6d. 
London: Avernen & Co., 86, Newgate-atreet. 


SCARLATTI'S 
SEVEN CANZONETTAS, 


Bs. 6d., Nett, 

















“Theso charming compositions, full of elegancé and 
power, are now obtainable at a trifling cost.” 





Cc. LONSDALE'S 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
26, OLD BOND STREET. 


NEW AND BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS. 
LIST FUR MAY. 


A Liturgical arrangement of Haydn's 8th Mass,’ Dr. G, F. 
lowers. 78, 6d. 

Twelve Popular Litanies. Dr. G. F. Flowers. %s, 6d. 

Missa Benedicta, Dr. G. F. Flowers. 7s. 6d, 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“Flou-Flou.” Masurka de salon, A. Noyer. 4s, 
“Coquette.” Polka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s. 
“Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Edmond Wichler. 4s. 
“Tl Furore.” Galop di bravura, J. F. Simpson. 4s, 
“Un oy Ag mo Tarantelle. E. Reyloff. 4s. 
Loin d’elle.” egio. E. Reyloff. 4s. 





SONGS. 

“The Children’s Victory.” E. Reyloff. 8s. 

“Mabel.” H.Schallelm. 3s, 

“ Biddy McGrath.” Mirana. 8s. 

“Masonic Mischief” (Gomic.) Gerard Grant. 86. 

DANCE MUSIC. 

Valse ‘Coralline.” Played at the principal London Theatres. 
Edmond Wiehler, 4s. 

READY IN A FEW DAYS. 

Quadrille ‘‘ Les Folies du Carnival.” A Lindheim. 
4s. With Portraits of Mdlle. Sara and Troupe, 
danced nightly in the Opera of ‘Genevieve de 
Brabant.” 

Henay Stzap & Co., Music Publishers, 19, Piccadilly, W. 





: Just Published. 
E DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A, 
. mr oie and Brighton: Cxamsr and Co. 


bbe MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

GAVOTTE in A (Gtvck), Gro. F. Was. 3. 

RUDE'S AIR VARIE. W.8S. Rocasrno. 4s. 

FAR AWAY (Mies M. ayo Baintay Ricmanps, 88, 

THE VESPER BELL. W. 8. KeTRoO, 48. 

LOW AT By ad (Miss Me damweat z Bmrens, 8s. 
FRAGM sypsissoun). By C. A. Ca 

ME MORNING PRAYER. A Sacred Song without words. 


Apam Waicnt. . 
at half- 
London: Sole Publishers Te. & Co., New Bur- 
livgton-street. 
D*. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 











For ey a and the voice, and 

affections of ting a8 entetabed We character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flat! tale 

fom Persiani, Lablache, and many of the and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vi = 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable ° 
ba obtained of pil Wholesale and Batell Chemiete’s nited 
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224, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
i\' ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform 

her friends and pupils that she has removed to the 
above address, and that she continues to give lessons on the 
Guitar and Concertina.—March 20th, 1872. 


N ADAME BODDA PYNE (Miss Louisa Pyne) 
and Mr. FRANK BODDA beg to announce their 


removal to No, 4, Colville gardens, Bayswater, 

N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 

of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





M R. A. LOCKWOOD, having returned to 
London, will accept engagements as Soloist and to give 
Lessons on the Harp.—8i, Albert-street, Regent's Park, N.W. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 68, St. AvGusTINE-RoAD, CAMDEN-SQUALB, 


or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 

N ONSIEUR POLYDORE DE VOS begs to 
announce his arrival in London for the season. All 

communications respecting lessons, &c., should be addressed, 

care of Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-strect, W. 





i" R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 


Address, Mr. Jonny Ruopes, Caoxpon, 5. 


( RGANIST AND CHOTRMASTER.—Queen’s 

College, Oxford.—This post will be vacant at Midsummer. 
Daily evening service, and two services on Sundays, during 
term. Salary, £100 per annum. Candidates are requested to 
apply, by letter only, to the Precentor, on or before the 31st of 
May next, stating age, and enclosing testimonials of ability to 
train boys. 


HORISTER BOYS for ETON COLLEGE 
CHAPEL.—Two or three are wanted to fill vacancies. 
Salary from £25 to £40 per annum, according to proficiency, 
and education free in the Choristers’ School. Terms, three 
months’ notice on either side before cancelling agreement. 
Duties, daily service Application to be made to Dr. 
MACLEAN, Eton College, Windsor. No boy not having fair 
proficency in Cathedral Choir singing need apply.—April 9th, 
1872. 








) Aer COLLEGE.—An articled pupil wanted 
Ad by the Organist and Music-director, An ex-chorister 
Apply to Dr. Maclean. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








T7ZANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. F. 





BURTON. 2 vols. 8vo. 
| ey THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 
lvol 8vo. 


HE COURT OF ANNA CARAFA. By 
Mrs. ST. JOHN. 1 vol. Bvo. 


{ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 
kK ‘ Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 
1 vol. 

OPPIES IN THE CORN. By the 
Author of ‘“‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 1 vol. 
RTHUR WILSON. A Story. 
vols. 
DENISON WIFE. By Mrs. ALEX- 


ANDER FRAZER, 2 vols. 





In 8 








AVED BY A WOMAN. 
Author of “No Appeal,” &c. Svols. hale Pees 

OVE AND TREASON. By W. FREE- 
LAND. 8 vols. 

OUGH BUT TRUE. By VERNON 


ST. CLARE, 1 vol. 


By the 





YENDER TYRANTS. 


VEREY. 3 vols. 


IRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By MARY 


BRIDGMAN. 


By JOSEPH 











7\HURCH AND WIFE: a Question of 


Celibacy. By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET. 8 vols. 





HE WAS YOUNG AND HE WAS 


OLD. By the Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 8 vols, 


ECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 








preferred 
— PIANOFORTE DEALERS and MANU- 
FACTURERS, — An Experienced Pianoforte Tuner 
requires an engagement, for out or in-door tuning, for London 
or the Country Address, A.G.M., 16, Tavistock-place, 
Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 
IANOFORTE TUNERS WANTED.— Apply 


to Messrs. Hime & Son, Liverpool. 








COUNTER ASSISTANT WANTED, one 
who can play Pianoforte and Harmonium, and used toa 
Music-shop. Apply to Messrs. Hime & Sen, Liverpool. 


—s#NNEW SONGS. 











EW PART-SONG BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 

OU, SWIFT WE GO O'ER THE FLEECY SNOW, 
Sleighing Chorus, sung at Mr. Henry Leslie's Concert, St. 
——— hall, on Thursday. For four voices, 4s; voice parts, 
each 84d. 


TEW SONG BY JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
THE DAYS ARE PAST. The Poetry by Barry Cornwall, 
The Music by Jacques Blumenthal, 4s, 


} ge SONG BY CIRO PINSUTI. I LOVE, 

MY LOVE. The Poetry by Charles Mackay. Composed 
for Malle. Liebbart. To be sung at St. James’s-hall, on Monday, 
4s. 





CHOICE NEW SONGS. 


BEREFT. Sung by Miss Fennell. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 
BETTER LAND, THE. (Mrs. Hemans), Ch. Gounod. 4s. 
BIONDINA. Cansonetta. Ch. Gounod. 4s, 
CONSCRIPT, THE. Walter Maynard. 4s, 
ESTRANGED. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 


FOR THEE TO LIVE OR DIE. English Words to “‘ Heureux 
sera le Jour.” Ch. Gounod, 4s, 

HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. Ch. Gounod. 4s, 

JOY. Rondo Finale. John Barnett. 4s, 

KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID, THE. W. C. Levey. 

LAST WORD AT THE GATE, THE. C. Marriott. 8s. 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH. InC and 
E fiat. Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. ds, 

LOVE’S FAREWELL. DoyneC. Bell. 8s. 

MAGIC OF MUSIC, THE. InCand F, W. ©. Levey. 4s, 

Ol, WILLIE BOY, COME HOME. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 

ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 

PARTING WORDS. Edward Land. 8s, 

SHEPHERD'S SONG THE. From the new Operetta. Vir- 
ginia Gabriel. 4s. 

SUMMER BIRDS ARE SINGING, THE. Ed. Reyloff. 8s. 

THISTLEDOWN. Virginia Gabriel 4s, 

TIRITOMMA OHE. Duet. Prince Poulatowski. 

TO DAISIES. Doyne C. Bell, 8s. 

TO THE EVENING STAR. Doyne C. Bell, 8s. 

"TWAS BUT A DREAM. Berthold Tours. 3s, 

WE PRAISE THEE, 0, OURGOD. Sir Julius Benedict, 4s, 


3s. 


4s. 





DUFF AND STEWART, 
147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





GRAINGER’ THORNE. By THOS. 
WRIGHT. 8 vols. 


READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story- 
8 vols, 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 28. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Fall of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 24. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrati f H 
non Siena see 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES . CHRYSOSTOM. 
om 6 BASIL New and Second tion, 6s.; by post, 
is. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 5S. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s, ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 85.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By ©. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s,; by 
post, 6s, 6d. 


J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrictta Niseot, Covent-garden. 














Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d, 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C.A.M.W 
Author of ‘“‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. ° 
London: J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8.W.;and 4 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, , 





Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free foe 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W, 


Composed 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
(3 sre TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


2d. a pint. 


GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be hae 


through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sind 


Manufacturers, Geretin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Me r, 


chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, Londoo- 
WwW 


.C. 

Sherry, Port, Cham e, 24/., 30/., 36/., 40/., per dozen, 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 


These wines are warranted genuine. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 








BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 

SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
69, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Ixstavotion Gratis. 





Tdustrated prospecjus and Samples of Work sent post item 
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‘“* MYRTLE-LEAVES.” 
Is the myrtle blooming yet, 
On her window-sill ? 
Is the hand which tended it, 
Busy, now, or still? 
Is the heart which cherished it, 
Throbbing now, or calm)? 
Is the voice. which spoke its praise, 
Chanting Zion’s psalm ? 


Myrtle leaves, thy glossy green 
Oft have I admired, 


Oftentimes one tiny sprig 
This fond! heart desired. 

Oh, I loved thine owner well! 
Though she knew it not ; 

Myrtle, art thou blooming still 
In that hallowed spot ? 

Morn and eve her plaintive harp 
Oft my fancy hears, 

How its music haunts me atill, 
Through the lapse of years! 

0, my love! we yet may meet. 
In that Land of Light, 

Where the myrtle twines the harp, 
Deathless, pure, and bright. 


Nanniz LAMBERT. 








PROVINCIAL. 
Mr. De Jong’s Manchester Band are announced for 
a concert at Warrington. 





The Sale Vocal Union have given a performance 
of J. F. Barnett’s ‘“* Ancient’ Mariner” at Sale, near 
Manchester. Miss Clelland of Manchester was the 
principal soprano. 





Mr. Sims Reeves announces two concerts at 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on the 3rd 
and 10th inst., when he will be assisted by Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard, Mdlles. Blanche Cole and D’ Alton, 
Mr. Maybrick, and other artists, 


Migs Clara M. Linley has given her annual piano- 


forte recital, in the Sheffield Music Hall. The 
audience was exceedingly appreciative, and: listened 
with wrapt attention from. first to last. The 
selection—in which Miss Linley fairly captivated 
the company by the brilliant and yet thoroughly 
sympathetic rendering—consisted of sm work of 
Weber's, 2 Sonata Duo by Beethoven, the same 
master's popular Sonata in D. major, Op. 28; 
Cuerny'’s “Le petit Tambour,” with variations. 
“Les Inseparables,” No. 1, Op. 45 (Reissiger and 
Maurer), and Thalberg’s Donna del Lago. The 
pianist was much applauded, as well as her 
coadjutor, Mr. Peck (violin). Miss Pattie Hargreaves 
was the vocalist. 

On Saturday evening a concert was given at the 
Town Hall, Leeds, by the Leeds Madrigal and Motet 
Bosiety, conducted by Dr. Spark, with Miss Anna 
Hiles, Miss Butterfield, Miss Ellen Birdsell, Mr. 
Joel Mellor, and Mr. CG. Prince, as principals; Mr. 

accompanying on the piano. Miss Hiles 
tang in her usual finished style; Miss Butterfield 
proved to have a good, voice, which, with careful 
training, may become useful ; Misa Ellen Birdsell’s 
tinging of Donizetti’s song, ‘‘ Let us be happy toge- 
ther,” accompanied by Dr. Spark, was vociferously 
‘pplanded; Mr. Mellor and. Mr. C. Prince acquitted 
themselves very creditably. The part-singing fully 
fustained the reputation of the society; and Dr. 
Spark’s two organ solos were both encored. 





The last Subscription concert of the season was 
given by the Dublin Glee and Madrigal Union 
(Miss Fennell, Messrs. Hemsley, Pecle, Smith, and 

), on Monday evening last. The house was 


ttowded in every part, and the program. which 


was selecied with great judgment, gave abundant 
Mutification to a f 


Sudience, 
“ Hark | 


ashionable and appreciative 
Amongst the pieces performed were 
heard. ye not,’ Goss;, “ When the wind 


blows" and “ Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue,” Horsley . 
‘“Now by day’s: retiring lamp,” Bishop; ‘There is 
& mild and tranquil light,’’ Attwood; ‘ Cordelia,” 
G. A. Osborne; ‘The first day of spring,’’ Mendels- 
sohn. Miss Fennell sang ‘‘Cangio d’ aspetto,” 
Handel, and ‘‘ When daisies died,’ Arne, the latter 
being encored. Mr. Hemsley gave G. A. Osborne's 
new song, ‘‘ The robin and the maiden,” and Frank- 
lein Zedtler played the ‘‘ Moonlight’ Sonata and 
‘“* Tannhiiuser’’ March. The members of the Union 
may be congratulated on closing their present 
season with a highly successful concert. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave their 
last concert of the season om Tuesday last. The 
program included Mozart's Jupiter Symphony. 
Mendelssohn’s Cornelius March and the overtures 
to ‘* Egmont” and “ Masaniello.” Mr. Sims Reeves 
was announced for three songs, but was unable to 
appear, his absence however did not seem to create 
any surprise. Mrs. Patey and Signor Caravoglia 
sang exceedingly well and were both encored, and Herr 
Straus was applauded for his two violin solos. Sir 
Julius Benedict conducted.—The Rousbys have 
been succeeded at the Alexandra Theatre by Miss 
Neilson, who appeared on Monday last week in 
Dr. Westland Marston’s “ Life for Life,’ supported 
by Mr. Swinbourne and Mr. E. H. Brooke. Miss 
Neilson is attracting large audionces and is very 
popular here. This week she is impersonating 
Juliet and Rosalind with great success. Mr. Ed- 
ward Saker has re-appeared as Touchstone in ‘' As 
You Like it.".——The Amateur Musical Union gave 
a concert last week in the small concert-room St. 
George’s Hall. Spohr'’s ‘ Last Judgment” and 
J. F. Barnett’s ‘* Ancient Mariner” conducted by Mr. 
R. Coltart wore performed. The professional 
artistes who assisted were Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Chadwick, and Mr. George Perren. The con” 
cert was in aid of the New Southern Hospital—— 
George Macdonald, LL.D., has been lecturing at the 
Royal Institution, on Shakespeare’s “Timon of 
Athens.” 





OPERA. 





The Drury Lane performance on Saturday was 
that of Donizetti’s ‘‘Don Pasquale,” with Malle. 
Marimon as Norina, and Signor Borella in the title 
réle. The slight music was enhanced by the grace 
of style imparted to it by Mdlle. Marimon, whose 
first solo, ‘‘ Soan’ chio,” was delivered with vivacity, 
and brilliant vocalisation as regards the bravura 
passages. There is little sentiment in Norina’s 
music, but the one opportunity in the duet “ Tornami 
a dir’’—was seized by the singer with good effect, 
and a warm recall followed. Signor Vizzani ob- 
tained an encore for ‘‘Com’ é gentil.’ The Mala- 
testa was Signor Mendioroz, who sang the air “ Bella 
siccome”’’ with refinement. The ebullient humour 
of that farceur Signor Borella makes a great part 
out. of Don Pasquale, and the laughter of the 
audience accompany him from first to last. Signor 
Gassaboni took the slight réle of the Notary. The 
concerted music was commendable as regards execu- 
tion. 

A début. on Tuesday, when “ Faust” was given 
came successfully off, The entrant was Malle. 
Marie Roze, a young lady from the Opéra Comique 
well known to travelled Englishmen. Her voice is 
a light soprano of fair range and agreeable quality 
in the upper register; she sings with refinement 
and expression ; her dramatic instinct is very keen, 
and her appearance is agreeable. Altogether, it 
will be admitted, she makes. an acquisition to any 
stage however strong in soprani. Her receptionon 
Tuesday was exceedingly encouraging. The ‘ Jewel 
Song’ was encored, the garden scene inereased the 
public regard, and two recalls followed the close of 
the act. The cathedral and prison scene tested the 
liistrionic skill of Mdlle. Roze; and the performance 
throughout, apart from the one little drawback of 
nervousness inseparable from a first appearance, 
was highly satisfactory. Mdme. Trebelli’s Siebel 
was as ever, irreproachable, and brought down 
encores of ‘‘ Le parlate d' amor’’ and “ Quando a te 








lieta,” Faust was represented by Signor Vizzani, 
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Mephistopheles by Signor Foli, Valentine by Signor 
Mendioroz, Martha by Malle. Bauermeister, and 
Wagner by Signor Cassaboni. Sir Michael Costa 
conducted. Last night ‘‘ Semiramide” was repeated. 
To-morrow “ Lucrezia Borgia” is. to be given and 
tbe new tenor, Signor Italo Campanini,, will make 
his début as Gennaro. Another first appearance is 
that of Signor Rota as the Duke. 

“Hamlet” at Covent Garden last week leaves 
little to notice; for Mdile. Sessi’s assumption of 
the one interesting part in it is familiar to opera- 
lovers, and M. Faure's Hamlet is eqnally patent. 
M. Faure has. succeeded in dragging by sheer ability 
a second-rate part up to its original level; and what 
the librettists bemeaned he has exalted to dramatic 
importance. But ‘ Hamlet” to music will ever be a 
parody of the “ Hamlet " in the minds of all English- 
men, despite all that M. Faure can do, and all that 
with consummate art he does. Signor Bagagolio was 
in good voice as the King, and Signor Tagliafico was 
Horatio, Laertes fell to the hands of Signor Cesari, 
the Ghost, Signor Capponi, and the Queen to a 
newcomer, Mdme. Saar, a well intentioned artist, 
who showed much dramatic ability. The mise en 
scene was magnificent. 

On Saturday, Mdlle. Albani, recovered from ill- 
ness, strengthened her position considerably with 
the public, and enjoyed a series of enthusiastic 
recalls. The opera was ‘ Sonnambula,” and tho 
evening must. have been as satisfactory to tho 
singer as to the audience. Mdme. Demoric Lablacha 
took at short notice the part of Lisa, through the 
illpess of Malle. Corri, and acquitted herself en 
artiste. The rest of the cast was familiar. 

On Monday, “Il Flauto” was represented. On 
Tuesday, another triumph was decreed to Malle.. 
Albani. This was for Lady Enrichetta in Flotow's 
‘“* Marta.” The ‘ Last Rose” did not fail in its effect, 
and brought down the house tumultuously. The 
spinning quartet was given with much fluency and 
brilliancy, Malle. Sealchi being the Nancy. ‘' M'ap- 
pari” also told well, and Sig. Tagliafico made an 
amusing and utterly absurd English lord. 





CONCERTS. 





At the second matinée of the: Musical Union; 
Signor Alfonso Rendano made his début. The 
young Calabrian pianist appeared first in Schu- 
mann’s now familiar Quintett in E flat, Op. 44. 
Almost the first remark his playing calls for, is the 
all but entire absence of the mannerisms of youth ; 
indeed, his reading of Schumann’s broad and re- 
flective music had the sir of a perfect self-possession 
and a large experience in the art of pbrasing. 
Specially commendable were tho young pianist’s 
suber reading of the solemn slow movement, and bis 
delicate and finished manipulation of the scherzo, 
All his playing was well matured, carefully con. 
sidered, and free from exaggeration of tone or touch, 
The Quintet was preceded by Schubert's D minor 
string Quartet, given with character and spirit. M. 
Maurin again played first violin, leading with both 
grace and fire, but without intrusion. He gave with 
capital tone and finished bowing, ‘‘ Le Longe,” a 
movement from a concerto by Baillot. Two moves 
ments from Mozart's clarinet Quintet, with our 
English master of that instrument, Mr. Lazarus, as 
exponent in chief, were very welcome. The second 
violin was M. Wiener; Herr Goffrie (in the absence 
from illness of M. Wuaelfelghem) took the viola; and 
that accomplished artist, M. Lasserro, was the 
violoncellist. At the close of the matinée, Signor 
Rendano played with charming tone and well con- 
trasted points, an Etude of Henselt's and one of 
Chopin's Noeturnes, which was given with infinite 
abandon and delicacy. Healso played Mendelssohn's 
Caprice in F sharp minor, Op. 5, with remarkable 
certainty, equality of finger, and neatness of touch, 








This young artist must soon occupy a very high 
position in his art. 

| On Friday the Sacred Harmonie Society gave a 
| performanee of “ Eli” at Exeter Hall The work 
| was efficiently sustained by Mesdames Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Patey, Messrs, Vernon Ligby, Foli, 
and QO, Christian, as principals, and by the choral and 
orchestral forces of the society, The best rendered. 
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airs in a generally commendable performance were 
the soprano number ‘‘I will extol Thee,’’ the con- 
tralto air ‘‘ This. night I lift my heart to thee,” the 
duet, ‘‘ Wherefore is my soul,” and the quartet, 
** We bless you,” all of which were worthily encored. 
To specify other good points would be in a great 
measure to repeat the catalogue raisonné of the 
oratorio; but we may mention Mr. Rigby’s render- 
ing of “ Let the people praise Thee,’’ (with chorus), 
ard Mdme. Patey’s most artistic singing of ‘‘ Lord, 
from my bed,” as being among the triumphs of the 
evening. The next performance of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society takes place at the Albert Hall 
to-night, when the “ Creation” will be given. 

Sir Sterndale Bennett's symphony in G minor 
formed the opening instrumental work of the Phil- 
harmonic program last Monday, and its scholarly 
form and artistic developments received close and 
respectful attention at the hands of the audience. 
Beethoven's Grand Eroica was the second symphony, 
and, herein, the Philharmonic forces were of course 
perfectly at home, and the result was an admirable 
performance. For the behoof of Mdme. Camilla 
Urso, Mendelssohn’s concerto for the violin was 
selected. We have frequently called attention to 
the complete mastership of her instrument possessed 
by this lady—to the freedom of her bowing and the 
purity of her tone. These qualities sufficed on 
Monday to realiso a marvellously subtle exposition 
of the beautiful work, and the recall which followed 
its close was well deserved. The overtures were 
** Coriolanus " and ‘ Jessonda:" the former a rare 
and welcome intrusion which might advantageously 
bo repeated. That of Spohr made a capital finale 
to a rich program. Mdlle. Colombo was the vocalist, 
and Mr, Cusins conducted with his customary 
felicity. 

The fifth Concert of the ‘“ Musical Evenings,” on 
Wednesday last, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, brought the Sixth Series to a 
most satisfactory conclusion. The vocalist was 
Miss Purdy; the pianists, Mr. W. H. Holmes and 
Mr. Walter Macfarren. As before Mr. Henry Holmes 
took the first violin; Mr. F. Folkes the second 
violin; Mr. A. Burnett, viola; Signor Pezze, violon- 
ecllo; Mr. W. H. Hann took the second viola. 
The program included Quartet in F major, No. 7, 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello, Beethoven; 
Song, ‘ Pieta, Signore,’’ Stradella; Sonata, in G 
minor, for pianoforte and violin, W. H. Holmes, 
(Messrs. W. H. Holmes and Henry Holmes) ; Song, 
“The wild woods echo,’ Schubert; Duet-Sonata, 
in D, for two pianofortes, Mozart, (Messrs. W. H. 
Holmes and Walter Maefarren); Solo, violin, 
** Andante o Allegro Moderato, Handel, (Mr. Henry 
Holmes) ; Quintet, in B flat, Op. 87, for two violins, 
two violas, and violoncello, Mendelssohn. Mr. 
Henry Holmes was encored in Handel's violin solo ; 
the rest of the music, which was executed to per- 
fection, elicited enthusiastic marks of approbation. 
The greatest credit is due to Mr. Henry Holmes, the 
director, for the manner in which these concerts 
have been sustained throughout. 

Mr. Mann's benofit, the supplemental perform- 
ance at the Crystal Palace, last Saturday, had several 
good things in the program; among them Beet- 
hoven's Kreutzer Sonata (Mr. Charles Hallé, and 
Mdme. Norman-Néruda), and an Adagio of Spohr, 
executed in splendid style by the lady. Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang Beethoven's * Adelaide,” accompanied 
by Mr. Hallé, and Mr. Sallivan’s song, “ Once 
again.’ An interesting feature was the reap- 
pearance of Malle. Carlotta Patti, who made 
her first appearance since her return from America, 
and sang the scena from “ Lucia di Lammermoor” 
and “ Proch's Variations” with that phenomenal 
voice which time does not wither nor custom stale. 
Malle. Patti was weleomed by a numerous circle of 
admirers. A début was made by Mdme. Louisa 
Kapp-Young who sang a scena of Auber’s and a 
cavatina of Meyerbeer's in satisfactory fashion, and 
reaped some warm applause. The opening and 
concliding pieces were the Pastoral Symphony and 
the overture to ** Oberon.” 

‘The West London Amateur Orchestral and Choral 
Society, gave a concert on Monday last, in Seymour 
Hall, Portman Square, and attracted a large 


audience. The program comprised Handel’s 
“ Samson,” with additional orchestral accompani- 
ments by Mr. E. Ford. The solos were well given 
by Miss M. Scott, Miss Maudsley, Miss Muir, 
Messrs. Cleather, Sofer, Phillips, &c. The chorus 
was efficient and well supported by the band. Mr. 
W. Beavan conducted. Rehearsals with full orches- 
tra will commence on May 13. 

Of the New Philharmonic concert, and the last of 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir which took place last night 
and included a repetition of Carissimi’s ‘* Jonah,” 
as well as an organ-solo by Corelli, we shall have 
something to say next week. 





THEATRES. 





Farce has never been a favourite entertainment 
with us since the days of Poole and the famous 
farce-writers—a dynasty which died out when 
Maddison, Morton, and Brough ceased to write. 
In those days wit was looked for as an imperative 
condition, and good acting was no less imperiously 
demanded. The qualities of farce have sadly 
deteriorated since then: its physique has wasted, 
its ingenuity run to seed, its wit become mere 
vacuity. Asa consequence this species of enter- 
tainment is now relegated to the earlier portion of 
the evening when but a third part of the audience 
have come, or to the later portion when three- 
fourths of them have left. Few come, and few 
remain, to see the farce. Some day perhaps we 
may look for a revival of sparkle and ingenuity in 
farce-writing ; for after all there is no reason why 
a merry play in one act should not be as carefully 
elaborated as a less merry play in two. But 
pending the long-wished-for consummation, we 
must rest content to take our pleasuro sadly. A 
new farce has been introduced at the Princess’s 
Theatre, where Mr. Byron’s “‘ Haunted Houses” is 
attracting lovers of melodrama. The new venture 
is a meek and unexciting little piece called ‘* One 
too many,” and its author is Mr. Desmond L. 
Ryan. Of the production it is only necessary to 
say that the old resources of disguise, equivoque, 
and unnatural mistakes are employed, and that 
its chief merit is that it is short. There is no 
need to chronicle the details of the performance. 
However good, bad, or indifferent it may have 
been, pit and gallery will go to see it, while to 
those to whom enough is as good as a feast, the 
drama of ‘‘ Haunted Houses,” together with Mr. 
Clarke's capital impersonation of Sairey Gamp, 
will be a sufficient evening’s diversion. 








THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Over twenty-six thousand people visited the 
Crystal Palace on Wednesday in honour of the 
Thanksgiving Festival for the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales. The concert in the Handel Orchestra 
began about four o'clock. On the arrival of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Princess Louise, and their 
party, who occupied the Royal Box, the National 
Anthem was performed by a chorus and orchestra 
upwards of 2000 in number ; and then followed the 
new ‘* Te Deum Laudamus,” written by Mr. Arthur 
Seymour Sullivan expressly for the occasion, and 
dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
We shall have occasion to return to the considera- 
tion of this work, which is written for soprano solo, 
chorus, orchestra, organ, and military band; mean- 
while we reproduce the judgment of the Times critic 
on its merit. The ‘“ 7'e Deum” comprises seven 
numbers. The first begins with a slow and majestic 
prelude for orchestra, in which a fragment of Dr. 
Croft's church tune known as “St. Ann’s,” bearing 
a strong affinity to the theme of one of the most 
famous of J. 8. Bach's organ fugues, is introduced. 
The chorus (C major) is in the same strain, and the 
words, “‘ All the earth doth worship Thee,” are set 
to a short ‘fugato.” At the repetition of “ We 





praise Thee,” &c., fall choral harmony is resumed ; 
and “To Thee all angels ery aloud” becomes 
text for a well-developed fugue, which, but for 


certain episodical passages, might almost be 
called Handelian in style. Still better is the 
second number—*To Thee Cherubim and Sera. 
phin continually do cry ” (E flat)—for soprano solo, 
with chorus. The setting of the words, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,” in which the 
chorus is alternately accompanied by orchestra and 
left alone, is singularly impressive, and there is a 
Rossinian touch in the charming triplet melody 
allotted to the solo (sung to perfection by Malle, 
Tietjens). The interest of the work increases as it 
goes on. The third number—a grand chorus— 
‘The glorious company of the Apostles praise 
Thee ”—is one of the most striking and original in 
the ‘‘ Te Deum.” In this is imterpolated the first 
Gregorian tone (G), harmonized with great in- 
genuity, especially in one place, where, the tune 
being preserved intact, the harmony takes it 
into a different key. The words, “ Thou 
art the King of Glory,” are set to what mu- 
sicians technically term a canon, “ four in one,” and 
this, with a characteristic accompaniment for the 
orchestra, is developed so skilfully as to justify us, 
without entering into further detail, in proclaiming 
Mr. Sullivan a thorough master of contrapuntal 
device. The fourth number is an air for soprano 
(B minor), ‘‘ When Thou tookest on Thee to deliver 
man ”—a strain of continuous melody as beautiful 
as it is pathetic. This was exquisitely sung by 
Mdme. Tietjens, and accompanied by the orchestra 
with a delicacy beyond praise. No. 5, chorus, ‘ We 
believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge” (B 
major), is less original, if not less meritorious in a 
purely artistic sense, than the pieces which precede 
and follow it. What with the style of its melody, 
and its triplet orchestral accompaniment, we are too 
frequently reminded of Mendelssohn, and especially 
of certain passages in “ St. Paul.” But, in other 
respects there is no room for criticism. No. 6, s0- 
prano solo, with chorus (G)—“O Lord, save Thy 
people”—has much worth notice, more, in fact, than 
we can find time to dwell upon. The second part, 
“‘ Day by day we magnify Thee,” begins with a very 
tuneful choral quartet, the theme led off by the 
tenors, answered by the basses, and echoed by the 
sopranos, though not further developed, as might 
have been anticipated, in the strict form of 4 
“round” or “canon.” In this number we have 
fresh reference to the Gregorian tone, already men- 
tioned, where the words, ‘‘O Lord, save Thy 
people,” occur—than which nothing could be more 
appropriate. No. 7—‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord” (C)— 
the final chorus, and concluding portion of the “ Te 
Deum,” is a worthy climax. In this Mr. Sullivan 
has put forth all his strength, and with eminent 
success. The orchestral prelude is identical with 
that with which the work commences, and, the key 
being also identical, we have that homogeneity 
sometimes absent even from compositions far 
more ambitious in design and character. Here, 
again, the stately tune of Dr. Croft (St. 
Ann’s”) is used with striking effect, both 
in the opening and elsewhere. The words, ‘‘O Lord, 
let Thy mercy lighten upon us,” are wedded to a 
masterly fugue, from which, though here and. there 
slightly reminded of “ St. Paul,” we cannot with- 
hold admiration. The introduction of the military 
band, near the close, the reappearance of the “ St. 
Ann’s” tune, now made the theme of the “‘ Domine 
salvam fac Reginam ” (‘* O Lord, save the Queen”) 
for voices in unison, and the ultimate working up 
merit all eulogy. It is agreeable to have to describe 
in such terms the work of a native musician com- 
posed for so important an occasion. The perform- 
ance generally, under the vigilant direction of Mr. 
Manns, was, all things considered, remarkably good. 
At the end Mr. Sullivan was loudly called for, and on 
appearing in the orchestra was uproariously cheered, 
the members of the band and chorus heartily joining 
in the demonstration. 


The second part of the program contained selec- 
tions from Rossini, Verdi, Mendelssohn, Pacini, 
Handel, Pearsall, and others, and was sustained by 
Mille. Tietjens, Signor Foli, and Signor Fancelli. 
A warm encore fell to Signor Foli for his singing 
“Hearts of Oak.” The Royal party remained to 





the end, and helped to do honour to “ God Bless the 
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Prince of Wales,” the solos of which rang out in 
Malle. Tietjens’ splendid voice, and provoked a 
tumult of enthusiasm. In the evening a fine display 
of fireworks took place, the set pieces being especially 
effective when not obscured by smoke. 








THE BEAR GARDEN AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 





There was a great crush at the reception held 
at South Kensington on Saturday evening, in 
connection with the International Exhibition. 
When the Duke of Edinburgh, accompanied by 
the Princess Louise, the Marquis of Lorne, and 
the Duke of Cambridge, left the Albert Hall to 
make a tour of the picture galleries, the majority 
of the audience followed, preferring the pictures 
and the Royal visitors to the musical performance 
which was going on in the hall. The galleries 
consequently became so crowded that the Royal 
procession never got so far as the French annexe, 
which was not lighted up, but turned back at the 
end of the eastern picture galleries, and made the 
best of its way round by the conservatory to the 
British pictures on the west side. Scarcely had it 
escaped, very slowly and with much clearing: of 
the way, from the Belgian room, when the crowd 
in the ante-chamber leading to the quadrant 
staircase, increased past endurance. There wasa 
steady flow of people down the stairs, anxious to 
get to the foreign pictures; while those who had 
already seen these were equally as anxious to 
make their way round by the conservatory to the 
British galleries. This soon brought the crowd at 
the end of the Belgian chamber and in the ante- 
room toa standstill; but still, as is always the 
way of a crowd, others would press on from behind, 
and down the stairs in front, until in a few 
minutes several hundred ladies and gentlemen in 
evening dress were jammed together in an ex- 
tremely unpleasant manner. Ladies began to be 
cruelly crushed, there were cries of ‘Keep back,” 
which no one seemed the least disposed to do, for 
still the crowd kept surging up from front and rear, 
and there were symptoms of a panic and the 
possibility of a serious accident, when a policeman, 
who must have carried gladness to the hearts of 
many frightened women, forced his way to a door, 
unlocked it, and saved a considerable section of 
society from probably much worse than torn 
dresses. It is no use denying that for an hour or 
80, till the crowd began to thin or distribute itself 
more evenly throughout the galleries, conservatory, 
and hall, this reception was a polite bear-garden. 
The plain truth is that, from the beginning to 
the end of the evening, the Royal party, when 
not actually ensconced in their box, listening to 
the concert, were disgracefully mobbed, and that 
the obvious precautions by means of which their 
progress through the building might have been 
made easy and pleasant were unaccountably 
neglected. Till the evening grew late the view 
of the pictures was in some parts of the galleries 
extremely private indeed, and confined to those 
who happened to be squeezed close up to the wall, 
the majority of persons having to content them- 
selves with the study of the lady’s shoulders or 
the gentleman’s coat which happened to be 
immediately in front of them. 

The musical selections were carefully and taste- 
fully made, and a judicious desire was evident on 
the part of the different leaders to adhere to the 
sparkling rather than the severe and classic school. 
The place of honour was held by the Royal Artil- 
lery band, conducted by Mr. Smyth, who also 
directed an Orpheonic octet, consisting of two 
Soprani (Mdlle. Siedle and Miss Spiller), two con- 
tralti (Mdlle. Julie Siedle and Malle. Guerrier), 
two tenors (Messrs. Collingwood and Edwards), 
and two bassi (Messrs. Melbourne and Staunton). 
These sang some fresh and stirring madrigals. 
Another feature in the music at the Albert Hall 
was the rendering of a selection of duets, quartets, 
and part-songs. One carol, the “‘ Yeoman’s Wed- 


sung by Mr. Melbourne. The band of the Royal 
Engineers occupied the conservatory, and played 
a selection alternating from Gounod to Strauss, 
and including the Bridal Song from “ Lohengrin,” 
and a plaintive “Elegy on the late Emperor 
Maximilian’? composed by the bandmaster, Mr. 
Sawerthal. The infantry bands of the Household 
Brigade were stationed in the picture galleries. 
The band of the Scots Fusilier Guards, under 
Herr Von Maanen, occupied a place in the east 
picture-gallery, and those of the Grenadiers and 
Coldstreams, massed under the brothers Dan and 
Fred Godfrey, were accommodated in the west. 
All this time the Royal procession was struggling 
on its route, and the crowd was treading close at 
its heels, blocking its way, staring it down, and 
behaving in as disorderly manner as could possibly 
be imagined in a community professing to under- 
stand the obligations of common courtesy. 








THE LITTLE KNOWN OF SHAKE. 
SPEARE, 





The following is a short summary of the speech 
of Dr. B. W. Richardson, who presided at the 
meeting of the Urban Club referred to in our 
last week’s impression. 

The Chairman in proposing “The Immortal 
Memory of Shakespeare,” said nothing was known 
of the man whose birthday and deathday the 
Club was then celebrating—nothing was known 
of him with certainty except that he was born at 
Stratford-on-Avon, married there, had children 
there, came to London, became a player, wrote 
poems and plays, returned to Stratford-on-Avon, 
made his will, died and was buried. So George 
Stephens, one of the ablest commentators upon 
Shakespeare, reported of his life. A wonderful 
fact this, that in celebrating such a great event 
it was compulsory to say only that it was “ almost 
true,” and that we knew so little of him. - There 
were only three or four of his contemporaries who 
had handed down to us anything about his history. 
Greene, a playwright, who underwent a rapid 
conversion when he thought he was going to die, 
spoke disparagingly of him; Chettle approvingly; 
Richard Quane borrowed money of him ; and Ben 
Jonson said, “I loved the man; he was an honest 
man; of free and open nature! of wonderful 
phantasy ; of brave notions; and of such facility 
of speech that he had to be stopped.’’ These 
were the only four living reflexes of the man. 
Wonderful that no poet but Jonson, no philo- 
sopher, no politician, no man of Court, lived who 
knew Shakespeare and reflected him. And yet 
not wonderful, when it was considered that there 
was also living at that time a man who was less 
known who was doing in science what Shakespeare 
did in art and/poetry. William Gilbert was 
measuring the planets, was saying that there 
were fixed stars and moving stars, and of these 
moving stars he was saying we could weigh them 
and know their qualities. He was anticipating 
Sir Isaac Newton, was speaking of this world as a 
great magnet, was writing of electricity; and 
while Shakespeare was writing of putting “a 
girdle round the world in forty minutes,’ he was 
making that girdle. Gilbert was born at Col- 
chester; graduated at Oxford; was made 
physician to Queen Elizabeth ; received from 
that virgin Queen the only thing she did in that 
way—a legacy; was made President of the 
College of Physicians; returned to Colchester; 
died there and was buried there. Not a man in 
politics, or philosophy, or about the Court, knew 
either William Gilbert or Shakespeare. It was 
the way of nature, because nature always read 
the potential qualities. Immense ships moved 
by steam with swiftness, and guided with such 
precision that they seem to drop down on us, 
excited feelings of the sublime in nature; 
we admired the intellect of the men who adapted 
the power; we said it was wonderful; but 


the sun’srays hidden in the dark mine for 
thousands of years. In what, then, did Shake- 
speare’s potentiality lie? In his knowledgo of 
nature, his knowledgo of music, and his appreci- 
ation of external nature. Shakespeare often took 
from other men various thoughts he had to 
express, and there certainly must be a book 
somewhere, not of plays, which embodied a series 
of quotations or proverbs of an old time from 
which he culled. So he stood between an old 
philosophy which had died out in the preceding 
ages of the world, and a modern philosophy 
which he interpreted from the past. It was, then, 
his appreciation of that which was past, and his 
blending it with that which was to come, which 
constituted one source of his potentiality. His 
appreciation of nature was the second point of 
his potentiality—his knowledge of men. He was 
not original, but he worked out what was original. 
The Chairman throughout his speech gave numer- 
ous quotations from Shakespeare to establish his 
propositions, and concluded by saying that 
Shakespeare was a man of men, Englishman of 
Englishmen, life of the living, dead of dead, a 
mountain overtopping our heads, dust beneath 
our feet, realist of the real, idealist even of the 
ideal, mortal of mortals, immortal of tho im- 
mortals. 








THE LATE MR. GILLOTT'S VIOLINS. 





An extraordinary sale of violins and violoncellos 
took place on Monday, when Messrs. Christie and 
Manson sold the remarkable collection of these 
instruments, formed during many years by the 
late Mr. Gillott, whose pictures have lately excited 
so much interest in the Fine Art world, The 
large room was crowded with connoisseurs, and ag 
the instruments were, with few exceptions of old 
Italian make, and by the great masters, the 
utmost eagerness was shown in the biddings, 
which frequently advanced at five, ten, and even 
fifty pounds. The following were the prices ob- 
tained for the most valuable instruments :—No. 
37. A fine violin, by Antonius Straduarius, Cremona, 
1737, £160, Hart. No. 46. A violin by the same 
maker, £110, Woodward. Lot 48. A fine double 
bass, formerly belonging to Signor Dragonetti, 
the famous player, £41, sold to Lord G. Fitzgerald. 
Lot 52. A violin by Guarnerius, £105, Reade. 
Lot 55. A very handsome violin, by Antonius and 
Hieronymus Armati, of Cremona, 1650, £43, Hart. 
Lot 79. A handsome violoncello by Guarnerius, 
£121 Hart. Lot 87. A perfect violin by Antonius 
Straduarius, of Cremona, 1717, £194 5s., Hart. 
Lot. 98. A violin by Joseph Guarnerius, 1782, 
£275, Enthoven. Lot 104. A violin by Vicenzo 
Panormo, £61. Lot 94. A handsome violin by 
Sanctus Seraphin, of Venice, £31.. Lot 107. A 
violin by A. Straduarius, 1699, £276. Lot 110. A 
fine violin by the same, 1686, £165. Lot 122. A 
violin by Guarnerius, 1741, £156. Lot 126. A fine 
tenor by A. Straduarius, 1672, £51. Lot 128. A 
violoncello by Nicholas Armati, of Cremona, £63, 
Lot 132. A handsome tenor by Andrea Guarnerius, 
1694, £60. Lot 133. A violin by Antonius 
Straduarius, of Cremona, 1715, in excellent con. 
dition, was put up at £150, rising in three 
biddings to £230, and knocked down to Mr. Hart, 
the well-known dealer, for £290. A large and 
well-preserved tenor by Gaspar di Salo, of Brescia, 
£20. A tenor by Grancino, of Milan, £15. A 
tenor by Ferdinand Landolfi, £5. A very perfect 
tenor by Carlo Berganzi, of Cremona, £60. A 
violoncello by Andrea Guarnerius, £31, Hart. 
Lot 147, A fine old Italian violoncello, £42. A 
violoncello by Gagliano, of Naples, £14 10s. 
There were 152 lots in the sale, only a few of 
which were bows by Dodd and other esteemed 
makers, and the violins and violoncellos most of 
them sold at prices from £10 to £50, The total 
amounted to the sum of £4,200, probably the 





we thought little, as we looked, of the black stuff 











y” set to music by Prince Poniatowski, was 


which gave the power, and which was, after all, 





largest sum ever obtained for the collection of a 
private individual, 
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REVIEWS. 





Barr's Poems. New Edition. 

Galpin. 

We are glad to see this elegant and at the same 
time marvellously cheap edition of the Poems of 
Mr. Matthias Barr. No one appeals more than this 
author to the universal sympathies of mankind: no 
one ean be more careful to preserve at all times 
healthy and manly sentiments. Whether his theme 
be the love of children, the love of nature, the 
love of one’s fellow-creatures, or the awful and 
grateful love which man should have for his 
Creator, Mr. Barr is always apt and vigorous, 
and every one who peruses his verses may find 
both pleasure and improvement. However extensive 
the circulation of Mr. Barr's verses may have been 
already, a large field for their future diffusion still 
exists, and it is a meritorious act to aid in so good 
awork. For the young and for those who wish to 
find the meaning of what they read on the surface, 
Mr. Barr's style is especially suitable; while those 
who seek for deeper thought will find it by a not- 
exacting diligence. 


Cassell, Petter, and 





——— 


Vie et Mort de Richard III. Tragédie en 5 Actes 
de William Shakespeare. Traduit en vers fran- 
gais par le Cuevauier pe Cuatetain. Londres: 
Thomas Hailes Lacy. 1872. 

M. le Chevalier de Chatelain is an annual bloom 
in the poetic garden—though not a deciduous one, 
by the way. Every year he puts forth a volume of 
Shakespeare about the time when the apple-blossoms 
are in perfection ; and like the apple-blossoms his 
work is as admirable this year as last year and the 
year before. Carefulness and conscientiou 
dominate the Chevalier’s workmanship: it is easy 
to see that the love of Shakespeare is with 
him no evanescent passion—no enthusiasm to blaze 
up and flicker and grow languid—but a steady and 
constant regard, a zeal such as accompanies all trne 
poetic labour, and without which the gift of genius 
is vain. The world is familiar with the preceding 
translations of Shakespeare issued by M. de Chate- 
lain. His ‘ Macbeth,” his “ Julius Ceasar,” and 
particularly his ‘ Othello,” haye found warm appre- 
ciation at the hands of all readers. When therefore 
we say that in general respects this version of 
“ Richard ITI.” is equal to its predecessors and in 
some respects rises superior to them— not in fidelity, 
that were scarcely possible, but in felicity of language 
— it will be understood that the new volume takes 
high rank. We cite some extracts in evidence. 

The opening is in accordance with the library 
editions of Shakespeare, and not with Colley Cibber’s 
acting version. The play begins with Gloster's 
soliloquy, “ Now is the winter of our discontent,” 
thus rendered : 

Grice A ce soleil d’York, voila que cet hiver 

De mécontentement sur nous p t hier, 

Est devenu soudain une été magnifique, 

Nos troubles dans la mer ont mis leur polémique. 

De palmes aujourd'hui tous nos fronts sont couverts, 

Nos glaives suspendus i les lauriers verts. 

Oe qui pour nous n’était que de chaudes alarmes, 

C'est sujet de chansons, et d’amoureuses larmes ; 

La guerre au gant de fer, la guerre au front ridé, 

Pour un charmant boudoir a laissé 1A son dé, 


Au on d'un luth lascif comme au doux chant des 
merles 
Laissant du vif plaisir éparpiller les perles. 
Mais moi qui ne suis pas, pour des 6 joyaux 
Taillé le moins du monde,—et c'est fort enntyeux., 
Moi, qui n’ai de l'amour rien pour porter au eulte, 
ui l’aspect d'un miroir ys ue, méme insulte,, 
ui suis estampillé tout a fait a rebours, 
‘our pouvoir courtiser les gréces les amours, 
Moi. .pauvre inachev6,—de par Dame Nature 
Enfanté, la voir..ma propre sépulture., 


Les chiens & mon i age sans trop savoir pourquoi. , 
Moi, qui n'ai de Joisir, que voir ma silhouette 
Danser sous le soleil d'un fagon follette, 

Pour discourir enoor sur ma difformité, 

Des amours me disant pour moi l’inanité ! 


The scene between Gloster and Lady Anne is care- 
fully worked out, and these with Buckingham 
exhibit similar scholership. Another test is the 





exclamatory monologue of Richard in the tent: 
“ Give me another horse, bind up my wounds !"’ 


Le Ror Ricmarp. 


Vite un autre cheval!..qu’on me donne un cheval! 

Qu’en bandant ma blessure on arréte le mal. ‘ 

Jesus! miséricorde!..Eh! ce n'était qu’un rével.. 

Couarde conscience ainsi tu mets en gréve 

Ma raison—Ce flambeau n'a qu'un reflet blafard ; 

C’est le muet minuit dont morne est le regard. 

Des gouttes de sueur de mon front tombent froides, 

Mes cheveux effarés se hérissent tout roides.. 

Qu’est-ce donc que je crains?. .Qui cause ma frayeur? 

Moi-méme !..ah bah!..de moi ne saurais avoir peur! 

Richard aime Richard !—Eh oui! parbleu, jem’aime 

De tendre affection, sinon d’amour extréme. 

Est-il un assassin ici ?..Non pas !..Mais si, 

Je suis un assassin. .Dans le crime endurci.. 

Eh! bien done, enfuis-toi!..Quoi?..m’enfuir de 
moi-méme, 

Pour me venger..de moi?..Mais je m’aime, je 
m’aime!.. 

Pourquoi m’aimé-je ainsi?. .Pour ce que me suis fait 

A moi-méme de bien?..Oh! non pas, par Je fait, 

Car j’ai commis vraiment des actes détestables, 

Je suis un scélérat..Mais trop défavorables 

Sont mes pensers sur moi..je me juge trop mal, 

Je me mens a moi-méme, et c’est béte au total. 

Imbécile! ne dis que du bien de toi-méme!.. 

Non..pas de flatterie en ce moment supréme, 

Hélas! ma conscience a langues par milliers 

Qui racontent des faits assez peu réguliers, 

Et comme un scélérat de ces faits chaque histoire 

Me condamne..et chacune est un réquisitoire. 

Parjure je le fus, parjure je le suis, 

Et des meurtres cruels en ai-je aussi commis? 

Tous ces méfaits divers, tous ces divers outrages, 

Me citent a la barre. .et font pleuvoir leurs rages 

Sur moi, tous me criant: ‘‘Va! désespire et 
meurs !”’ 

Et si je meurs, qui donc en versera des pleurs 

Sur mon coupable moi ?..Mais personne ne m’aime, 

Eh! qui donc m’aimerait ? qui done? puisque moi- 
méme 

Vrai! je me bats les flancs, malgré mon amitid 

Pour moi, pour en trouver pour moi de la pitié ! 

Il m‘a semblé qu’entraient cette nuit dans ma tente 

Tous mes décapités me jetant l’epouvante, 

Tous ceux occis par moi m’ajournant a 

Et me pronostiquant de mes crimes la fin, 


Entre Rarcuirr. 


Rartcuirr. 
Monseigneur ! 
Lz Rox Ricuarp, 
Qui vient la? 
Ratcuirr. 


Ratcliff! rien davantage ! 
Ce matin par deux fois le cog de ce village 
A fait coricoco,—vos amis, tous debout, 
Agraffent leur armure, est chacun prét a tout ! 


We conclude with one more extract from the 
entry of Norfolk upon the field of Bosworth. 


Caressy. 

Monseigneur de Norfolk 4 l’aide! A la rescousse ! 
Le roi, c’est merveilleux, sans reculer d’un pouce, 
Oubliant qu’il est roi, se bat comme un soldat, 
Son cheval est tué, mais a pied il combat, 
Cherchant Richmond partout sans la moindre 

rudence, 
A Vaide! monseigneur! ou nous perdons la chance 
De gagner la journée.. 


Fanfares. Entre le Rot Ricuagp, 
Lz Bor Ricnarp. 
Un cheval! un cheval! 


Je donne mon royaume A l'infime vassal 
Qui me donne me cheval.. 


Oarrsny. 


Betirez-vous messire, 
Je vais yous procurer un cheval ! 


Le Bor Ricwarp. 
Qu'est-ce A dire? 

J'ai jous, vil esclave, et sur un coup de dé 
Ma vie. .et risquerai qu’il en soit 
Du dé par le hasard, , et d’estoe et de taille 
J'ai tué cing Richmond sur le champ de bataille, 
En est-il un sixiéme..Eh donc! qu'il vienne A moi, 
Je l'envoie en enfer, ma parole de roi ! 

M. de Chatelain promises that next year he will 
issue “ Lear,” should circumstances permit. This 
tragedy is already translated, but the interval will 
be devoted to its revision. The birthdate of the 
Chevalier’s bantlings is in each case Shakespeare's 
birthdate: these translations are published yearly 





on the 28rd of April. 


(No. 449, May 8, °72. 
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[C. Lonspaz.] 


Reminiscences du ‘‘ Barbier de Seville,” Opéra ag 
G. Rossini, arrangées pour Piano par Wirgety 
ScHvuLTHES. 

The most popular motivi of the opera are taken, 
nicely treated, and well strung ‘together to form g 
quasi fantasia, well calculated to exhibit the feeling 
and med¢hanical skill of the player. It is a good 
piece for advanced students, for whose assistangg 
the fingering is indicated wherever necessary. 





“The Opal.” Song. Written by Cuanues M. Raz, 
Music by Aseurnve 8. E. Raz. 

The simple verses embody a very pretty thought, 
which is appropriately expressed in the melody, 
The voice has a range of ten notes, DtoF. Key 
E flat, 8-4 time. 





Seven Canzonettas, byA.Scaruartt. Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by Jos1an Prrrman. 
Nothing can be more conducive to a healthy taste 

in music than the revival of pieces like the above, 

These canzonets are as fresh and sparkling as when 

they were written, and the admirable accompani- 

ment arranged from the composer's figured bass by 

Mr. Pittman places them within everybody's reach, 

We hope to see many more such resuscitations. 








[A. Hammonp.] 
The Nightingale. Words by Mres Macranney, 

Music by ALABLEFF. 

Quaint words set to appropriately quaint music. 
The melody is simple and piquant, and is capable 
of being rendered very effective by a competent 
vocalist. It is set in D minor, 2-4 time, compass 
nine notes, G to F. 





Tue Onrrics Imacrvz a Vain Turna.—In the 
opinion of the Pall Mall Gazette “ Semiramide" 
ought to be performed every season, if only to 
confound heathenish critics imagining vain things 
on the subject of the dramatic in music, Many 
very able men, remarkable for fine perception in 
literary and artistic matters, have written 


strikingly contradictory “* Semira- 
mide’ and the dramatic significance of its music, 
while other critics of equal ity have denied its 
dramatic significance altogether, the opera, to 


any one who seeks to reconcile the conflicting 
ments of its admirers (leaving its ignoble 
to themselves), assumes a m i 

which is itself Babylonien. Stendhal 
declared this, the most thoroughly Italian of all 
Rossini’s works, to be a German opera, and con- 


judg- 


sinian of the year 1827, when the productions of 
the new Italian composer were extolled by one half 
stetens thin wary clave? sdaqhotiontol tne Beale 
preface to his very clever i ¥ 
mide’’ libretto, that the music, whether German 
or Italian by its composition, is in the result 
perfectly Assyrian that when he hears| it 
** monsters m the Assyrian temples.” 
however, only means that music always 
has bese sane srsosiotnn with “a “ 
totum,” without being peculiar’ 
every one, not perhaps of Boviile 
Seville’s celebrated “ Barber ;" and 
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Excerpta Varin. 


eee entnne 


He Wovtp se an Amarrur—When I attend a 
concert, I see most of the people around me listen- 
ing with pleasure to the music. At least during the 
execution of a short symphony of thirty-five pages, 
their faces look perfectly idiotic, and they remind me 
of rows of cretins basking in the sun in some of the 
cantons in Switzerland. This appearance, I am told, 
is an unmistakeable sign of passive enjoyment. 
don’t know how I look. I hear people say that Iam 
delighted ; but, alas, if is not so. Iam dying to 
delight my neighbours. I cannot care for music 
which is not my own. I want to play myself, and to 
my rows of listeners. I am tired of acting the cretin 
to others. As long as the performance is mono- 
tonous, I can just bear it, but when there is anything 
like a hit, I am wretched ; and an encore is like the 
extraction of a tooth. Why must I always be the 
patient and never the operator? The applause so 
judiciously bestowed upon the happy man who plays 
the hornpipe upon the ophicleide breaks my heart ; 
and when he *‘ carriesaway ”’ his audience by sounding 
that deep note, whose flabby vibrations resemble 
the flapping of the sail of a barge when she is “in 
stays” in a high wind, I feel an imitative pulsation 
at the pit of the stomach, which drives me mad. I 
come away, determined to seek fame asa performer 
upon some sonorous instrument that will bring the 
house down, and give me some of those plaudits for 
which my soul yearns. In this view I consult a 
musical doctor of celebrity. He tells me at once 
that he has many patients blowing this kind of 
trumpet; that it is very exhausting; and that 
as for applause, the public would see me in the 
condition of the trumpet before they would give 
me a taste of what I desire. So with a heavy 
heart I give it up. In pursuit of a little amuse- 
ment, and to divert my mind from my ailments, 
I go to the theatre; but there I am worse off 
than ever. I find it quite impossible to extract 
any pleasure from the entertainment, whether 
modern comedy or legitimate drama. Burlesque is, 
upon the whole, the least painful to me—partly on 
account of the perfect holiday which it gives to my 
poor intellect, but chiefly because the undraped 
drumsticks of these popular exhibitions touch my 
tenderest feelings without exciting my imitative 
propensities. Other plays don’t do for me at all; 
for when I see the triumph of actors and actresses, 
and their delight and sometimes surprise at the 
applause of an intelligent audience, I feel more than 
ever the hunger for some of that applause myself ; 
and instead of following with interest all the shades 
of the performance, as I see many people do, with 
their heads buried in a book of the opera or play, my 
mind is at work calculating how I should do as a 
player. Iam longing all the while for the inebriating 
sensation which the actor experiences when standing 
at the footlights; he is conscious of having got a 
firm hold of his public, when they are fairly ‘hooked 
to his line—that invisible magnetic cord, at the end 
of which they flounder about in uncontrollable 
laughter or hysterical tears, answering to each 
galvanic touch of his pathos or humour as he plays 
them like a gigantic salmon. These are moments of 
eostasy that I can never hope to reach ; but surely in 
these days, when all monopolies are abolished, there 
are crumbs of comfort for all, and a few of them 
would go far to fill up the vacuum within me, and 
Which my nature abhors. I leave my stall, resolved 
to seek on the boards that soothing balm which has 
been denied me in other branches of art. But when 
I try my fortunes even as an amateur, I am forced 
to admit to myself, though I never say so to any one 
else, that I am not only guiltless of the smallest his- 
trionie talent but that with every desire to be 
brilliant, Tam not made of stuff sufficiently hard to 
thine in the fierce light of the public eye. An old 
lady, who hates real actors, assures me that I am 
very gentlemanlike on the stage. This may be so, 
but I am conscious of a total absence of backbone ; 
adeficiency which of course makes my performance 
flabby and invertebrate. Besides this, a certain 
nervousness, arising probably from my intense desire 
to please, take all the humour and pathos out of my 
Volce, and sometimes the recollection of my part out 
a my head. When the curtain rises, I am sensible 
ota considerable anxiety for its fall ; and I find it 
impossible to be with a beating heart, or 
pathette, according to the rules of the drama, when 
a 8 a“ sinking” in the region of the digestion. 
Msg more dramati¢ parts—I once tried Hamlet— 
: n T aim at ae i popbanio jn the audience 

Y looking revolvers ms forked lightning, I cannot 
og upon my face to express anything but plain 
ieniact The Prevailing Malady,” in Tinsley’s 


Arrmtty o Rosenr Fraxz wir Bicu.—One of 
the most noteworthy and important sides of Franz’s 
= © che I have not yet considered: his 

louship, his intimate affinity, indeed, with John 


_ 


Sebastian Bach. His love and veneration for the 
great Cantor of the Thomas Kirche is founded in his 
inmost nature; it has in it a trait of elective 
affinity. When Hanslick, for example, frankly con- 
fessed that to him certain works of Bach were “ strange, 
cold, unintelligible,” it is‘almost touching to hear 
how Frauz, as Hanslick says, sought to convert 
him "’ to these very works. Hear Franz’s own words, 
written at that time to Hanslick about Bach’s Church 
Cantatas: “ If you will look at these Cantatas with a 
mind unprejudiced, I doubt not for a moment that 
you will be in rapture with their lofty spirit. But 
first you must approach the master closely with your 
heart and feeling ; the winnowing and equalizing un- 
derstanding will of itself already find its own account 
init. Happy should I be, could I contribute a little 
to your more lively interest in the immeasureable 
greatness of the man. When you have once buried 
yourself in his style, then he will take your soul 
prisoner and will weave a net about you, as he has 
about the souls of our favourites in Art, of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schumann: he put 
them in chains, so as to make them all the freer! 
And this may every one experience through Bach ; 
—for this must be brought nearer to mankind!” 
I know of nothing better I could say than 
what the author of the excellent article on 
Robert Franz in the Deutsche Musikzeitung has 
said about the spiritual affinity between Bach and 
Franz :—"* Franz works his way up to his own 
independence through a new influence, not percep- 
tible in Schubert, and therefore all the more 
significant for him, namely through Sebastian Bach. 
What this great lyrist was for him in a purely 
musical regard, may be seenin the following: In 
general the polyphonic work predominates ; hence 
the melody is an organic member of the whole, 
ingrown with the accompaniment; in Franz’s 
melody we find Bach’s peculiar turns in rich abun- 
dance. The modulations are laid out on a large, 
broad plan; Franz mostly modulates into the 
nearest related keys; hence the play of colours, the 
perpetual alternation between major and minor in 
many of his songs, as distinguished from the 
classical music, which mostly modulates in the 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant. Herein consists 
the new and peculiar feature of the song melody of 
Franz, that it announces a free appropriation of the 
Bach method in the formation of melodies.—Bunte 
Blitter ; Skizzen und Studien fiir Freunde der Musik 
und der bildenden Kunst, von A. W. Ambros. 

Tue Stack Crerpervs.—To commence it may 
not be known to all, that access to the theatre 
through the stage door is to us ordinary mortals an 
almost insurmountable difficulty. No griffin or 
dragon ever watched the portals of a fairy palace 
with such tenacity and dogged perseverance as does 
the door-keeper at the stage entrance. Hid away 
in a little den, ofttimes below earth’s level, this 
enemy to trespassers lies constantly in wait for the 
inexperienced and unwary ; let any stranger attem 
to pass that narrow defile, and he is . suddenly 
pounced upon and brought to bay. Again and again 
will the sanguine intruder attempt an entrance, and 
deftly search for some weak and vulnerable point 
in his adversary ; but it is rare indeed to be success- 
ful. Every ruse is tried in vain. You demand to 
sce the lessee; he is notin. You inquire for the 
manager; he has that moment goneout. You ask 
for the leading comedian ; he is on the stage. 
There is no help for it. Unless you are exceedingly 
well equipped and prepared for Battle, you may at 
once declare yourself worsted ; for it is only at the 
intercession of a very great power indeed that the 
surly griffin allows himself to be baulked of his rn. 
And even if your message from without does re’ 
its destination by the exercise maybe of a silver 
talisman, itin no way follows that success is at hand. 
But a little while ago, while I was seated in the sta 
manager’s snug office below the stage—provokin 
difficult of evasion by belated supers and sinning 
carpenters—an incident happenes very well illustrat- 
ing this point. A knock at 
entered, bearing in his talons a missive from with- 
out, which his master, by the aid of spectacles, found 
to be the humble petition of a mortal of high dignity 
to enter the castle of enchantment. Unwilling to 
offend by a direct denial, the griffin was instructed 
to make reply that the manager was on the stage. 
A few minutes afterwards the call boy appeared, 
also bearing a very neatly twisted document. 
ancient Greek—for such was the worthy manager’s 
nationality for the time being—careless of the incon- 
gruity of such a proceeding, stuck his glasses again 
across his nose, and read the note. ‘ Why,” cried 
out wrathfully the contem of Homer, “ this is 
the very letter I have just answered; I’m on the 
stage, and that’s enough.” Some time latera female 
voice was heard deman admittance, and in 
tripped a lady, who w something in the ma- 
nager’s ear, and handed over a scrap of paper. in 
were the spectatles resumed ; but scarcely were nd 





elapped upon the classic brow than the 
Greek found himself again reading the same docu- 


he door, and the griffin | ¢}, 


—_——— 


ment, and for the third time the reply was repeated, 
albeit with more determination than before. 
Following shortly in the wake was still another 
messenger—the fireman of the establishment—who 
halting on the threshold, requested a private speech ; 
but the wary Spartan, now fully alive to treachery, 
forbade all farther entrance, and carried on the 
parley from behind the door.—‘‘ Behind the Scenes,” 
in Tinsley’s Magazine. 

Tae Mernop or tae O1p Masrers.—With tho 
old masters a large musical work was not so much a 
draft at sight on future immortality, as it was, short 
and good, a musical seryice which they wished 
to pérform to the honour of God and of Art upon 
some stated occasion ; a performance, in which they, 
sitting at the thousand-voiced gigantic instrument, 
the organ, co-operated powerfully with their own 
artistic giant personality. In tho hands of the 
singers, violinists and players of wind instruments 
they had of course to place their parts, in black and 
white; but they themselves, from their organ filled 
out, conducted and controlled all this music, acting as 
the very soul of it. To work out an organ part for 
themselves, or have anything more before their eyes 
than a mere ciphered bass, never occurred to them ; 
the great orator speaks most persuasively, when he 
has merely noted down the points of his discourse, 
leaving the execution in detail to the inspiration of 
the moment; not when he reads from the manu- 
script carefully prepared at his writing desk at home. 
“Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo:” 
thought the old masters; and Handel at the most 
wrote down for himself the word of command: 
“ Let the Organ sound!’ But how shall the organ 
sound? That is the question. I must beg tho 
reader’s pardonif I make use again of my old com- 
parison of a coach rolling by. Very beautifully and 
strikingly says Hanslick of the *‘ Bearbeitungen ” of 
older works by Robert Franz : ‘‘ That the majority 
of the accompanied vocal compositions of older 
masters can only produce a lively effect to-day, when 
an artistic helping hand fills up the gaps in them, 
makes the sonority complete, and carries out direc- 
tions only hinted, is admitted by all musicians, who 
comprehend the music asa living art and not asa 
mere archeological study. The only difference can 
be about the measure and the method of such aids. 
But we know that most of the old works were not 
performed with literal adherence to the scores. The 
figured bass in these scores proves, that improvisa- 
tion on the organ or the clavichord came in by way 
of compliment ; and itis well authenticated that 
Bach especially, havitig a very insufficient orchestra 
at his command, made his accompaniment almost 
the main affair; indeed he was compelled to do so. 
‘He who will rightly understand the delicate in 
thorough bass and what accompanying a thing well 
means,’ writes the old Mitzler, ‘must hear the great 
J. 8. Bach, who so accompanies every general 
toa solo, that one would think it a Concerto, and 
that the melody, as he makes it at first hand, had 
been already set beforehand.’ Compared to the 
sonorous life and fulness, which Bach’s Cantatas 
gained under his own hands, the scores as they have 
been handed down are merely sketches of scores, to 
which the flesh and bloom are wanting more or less. 
If these score sketches—cont to the purpose of 
the master—are literally reproduced, the Arias and 
Duets, particularly with the indefatigable obbligato 
instruments running at their side, sound meagre, 
empty, often actually repulsive, and enable us to 
understand the malicious saying of a ‘modern,’ 
who on hearing one of Bach's Arias with violin 
obbligato, remarked ; That sounds as when a mother 
goes a-begging with her child. The restoration and 
completion of Bach’s scores in the spirit of the 
master is a task of infinite —e Pedantic 
philologists, to whom the dead letter is all in all, 
will never accomplish it; quite as little the mere 
men of routine, whose first thought is of making it 
easier of performance. Only an artist nature, one 
who is himself a tone-poet, will bring to the task 
e fine, sure instinct as to what is permissible in 
such after-creation, how conscientiously true to th 
text he must keep himself, ‘what is becoming,’ an 
how far he may add ‘what is pleasing.’ This gift 
has none received in greater measure, this art none 
exercised with riehter mastery, than. Robert Franz. 
In close affinity with the Bach spirit, Franz has, 
with a fineness of feeling that is without an equal, 


The | divined from the dead scores how the old master 


must have conceived the living execution in his own 
mind,”—* Bunte Blatter: Skizzen und Studien fir 
Freunde der Musik und der bildenden Kunst," von 
A. W. Ambros. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, MAY 8, 1872. 








Signor Muratori has arrived in London for the 
Beason. 





‘* Le Roi Carotte" is to be done at three theatres 
in New York. 





Mr. W. Creswick, Jun., son of the well-known 
actor, has mado a favourable début in the United 
Btates. 





The Empress of Russia has graciously accepted 
the dedication of a piece of music composed by Sig- 
nor Arditi, and presented him with a very handsome 
ring of rubies and diamonds, as a token of her 
esteem. 





Mr. G, A. Macfarron has been engaged in writing 
a cantata for the approaching musical festival at 
Norwich. It will be entitled, ‘‘ Outward Bound.” 
The committee has under consideration the erection 
of galleries all round St. Andrew's Hall, with raised 
seats beneath. This arrangement would greatly in- 
crease the seat accommodation, and would enable 
the committee to reduce the prices. 


The Olympic Theatre will re-open on Monday 
under the management of Mdme. Beatrice, who has 
been away from London for some time on a 
prolonged provincial tour. A new version of 
Sardou's ‘ Nos Intimes" by Mr. George March 
called ‘ Our Friends" is to be the chief feature. 
Mr. H. Barnett has been appointed to the post of 
acting manager. 





Prince Poniatowski's bucolic ballad, performod at 
the Albert Hall on Saturday, opens with the follow- 
ing rich specimen of Bow Bells English :— 

Ding-dong—I love the song, 
For the day will soon be dawning, 
And the bride so gay in fine array, 
For this is my wedding mawning. 
The author of the “ poetry” is not stated, but we 
recognise an old friend, Mr. Chawles Jeames Yellow- 
plush. 

Sig. Mario, wo are sorry to hear, is unable to 
fulfil his intention of quitting the stage. He has 
doemed it necessary to apologise for his engagement 
at the Zarzuelas in Madrid, in a letter addressed to 
the Correspondencia. He says that necessity alone 
has compelled him to remain on the lyric stage; he 
bas inourred large losses by tho failure of some 


firms in Florence, with whom he had deposited his 
fortune. 





An application was made to the full Court of 
Common Pleas on Saturday for a new trial in the 
caso of the action brought the other day against the 
proprietor of the Cambridge Music Hall in Bishops- 
gate Street, for having permitted dancing at his 
establishment without a license. The verdict was 
given for the defendant, and a new trial was asked 
for on the ground of misdirection, of the verdict 
being against the evidence, and of surprise. It 
appeared, however, that Mr. Justice Willes, who 
tried the case, was not dissatisfied with the verdict, 
and the court refused to grant a rule. 





The arrangements for the annual dinner of the 
Newspaper Press Fund, which is to take place at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on Saturday, the 11th 
of May, under the presidency of the Duke of Arygll, 
K.G., are complete. Nearly forty members of the 
Houses of Peers and Commons and corps diplo- 
matique will be present, and as on previous 
occasions, representatives of Art, Science, and 
Literature express their desire to take part. The 
musical program, proverbially excellent at the 
Society’s Festival, will be of the most attractive 
character, Sir Julius Benedict presiding, and several 
artista of eminence volunteering their services. _ 





The flower show on Wednesday on the lawn of 
the Horticultural Gardens was most fashionably 
patronised. A more gorgeous display of roses could 
not be presented anywhere, and in addition there 
were some beautiful specimens of auriculas, pan- 
sies, orchids, and genista, and two magnificent 
stands where the ranunculus received the homage 
of fair admirers. Tho weather was delightful, and 
the band of the Royal Horse Guards lent the charms 
of music to the aid of Flora. The program Mr. 
Charles Godfrey selected for the occasion does credit 
to his good sense. He laid Viviani, Strauss, Offen- 
bach, and Hervé under contribution, and treated his 
attentive ring of auditors to a pretty waltz of his 
own, “ The Princess Louise.” 

To-morrow night the critics will be busily 
employed. ‘ Money” is produced at the Prince 
of Wales's in as recherché a style as the manage- 
ment can ensure: the club scene alone is expected 
to be an admirable bit of realism, and to show what 
oan be done in the way of dressing the stage. Mr. 
and Mrs. Boucicault reappear at the Gaiety in 
“ The Colleen Bawn," assisted by Mr. Sheil Barry as 
Danny Mann, Mrs. Billington as Mrs. Cregan, and 
Miss Lydia Foote as Anne Chute. The grand prize 
drama of “ Ordeal by Touch,” selected from three 
hundred by Mrs. Scott Siddons will be brought 
out at the Queen’s on the reappearance of that lady. 
Expectation as to this chosen play is multiplied by 
the 299 rejected. The author is Mr. Richard Lee. 





The eighty-third anniversary of the Royal Literary 
Fund will be celebrated on May 8, when the King of 
the Belgians will occupy the chair, and will be sup- 
ported by the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, 
and the Duke of Cambridge. Mr. Disraeli will 
propose the health of the King of the Belgians. 
The musical arrangements will be under the direc- 
tion of Sir Julius Benedict. Mr. Mapleson has 
placed the Drury Lane company at the disposal of 
the Committee of Management; but, owing to the 
number of toasts, only the aid of Mdlle. Marimon 
can be accepted. The other artists who give their 
services are Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Patey. Mr. Sims Reeves, 
being prevented by previous engagements from at- 
tending, has given ten guineas to the fund. 





A painful incident with a fatal termination oc- 
curred on Saturday night at the Royal Italian Opera 
House, just as Mdlle. Albani was performing the 
)sleep-walking scene at the mill in “ La Sonnambula.” 
A cry arose from one of the stalls, and a gentleman 
there was seen to be in convulsions. The house 
was very full, and the incident caused some 
excitement, but Mdlle. Albani retained her self- 
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possession. The gentleman was taken out into 
the lobby, and the opera went on to its conclusion, 
He proved to be one of the firm of the Spanish 
mercantile house, Cristobal Murrieta and (o, 
Dr. Edmunds, of Fitzroy-square, sitting in a box 
just over the stall where he had fallen, saw the 
seizure, and hastened down to give assistance. Mr, 
Oscar Clayton, one of the surgeons of the Prince of 
Wales, also soon after arrived from another part 
of the house. The officials of the opera house 
rendered every assistance that was practicable, but 
as the unfortunate gentleman did not recover hig 
sensibility after a second attack of convulsiong, he 
was seen home by Dr. Edmunds, who called 
on the road for his usual medical attendant. Both 
physicians went home with him, and tended 
him agsiduously till the last. The convulsions 
recurred, however, with severity and he died at 
four o’clock on Sunday morning. The deceased 
gentleman was forty-two years of age. 








The wife of Mr. T. H. Lacy, the well-known 
theatrical publisher, expired last week, at 89, 
Strand. She was favourably reputed on the London 
stage under her maiden name of Miss Frances 
Cooper. Her metropolitan début took place at the 
Haymarket on the opening of Mr. Webster’s second 
season, Easter Monday, April 16th, 1838, as Lydia, 
in “The Love Chase.” Miss Cooper became a 
member of the powerful company at Covent Garden 
when Mdme. Vestris commenced her three years’ 
campaign, on the 7th of September, 1840; and 
afterwards joined Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood at 
Sadler’s Wells when they began their memorable 
management in May, 1844. At this establishment 
she occupied a prominent position for several years, 
In January, 1842, Miss Cooper married Mr. Thomas 
Hailes Lacy, then manager of the Sheffield Theatre, 
Her performance was always particularised by in- 
telligence and refinement of style. 





The Standard has the following appreciative 
remarks upon the entry of Mr. Desmond L. Ryan 
into the ranks of playwrights, as the author of a 
farce at the Princess’s. 

The little frolic is very merry, and as unpretentious 
as its author, who commences his career as dramatist 
in the right way by taking the lowest rung of the 
ladder at first. Most people start with a tragedy, 
— sometimes turns out to be as effective asa 

ce. 

It is a kindly thing to give credit for the smallness 
of an achievement; but we should like to know the 
names of some of those ‘‘ most people ” who started 
their dramatic career with a tragedy. Certainly of 
those authors who hold the stage, Byron, Robertson, 
Albery, Halliday, Burnand, Reece, Gilbert, Bouci- 
cault—we could not name a tragedy among the lot 
of them, and we should like to know what tragedies 
any one of them started with on his first venture, 
and who was the manager that accepted it? Our 
impression was that all these gentlemen began in 
a small way at first, and worked their way up step 
by step. We were not aware of a royal road to 
tragedy-production. 





Mr. Horace Mayhew, one of the early contributors 
to Punch, died on Tuesday at his house at Addison 
Gardens, Notting Hill, after a seizure which lasted 
little more than twenty-four hours. On Sunday he 
entertained some friends at dinner; and, although 
he had been ailing from time to time of late, ap- 
peared to be thoroughly convalescent, and mani- 
fested his usual lighthearted cheerfulness. On 
Monday morning he seems to have broken a blood- 
vessel: internal hemorrhage set in, and he sank 
gradually until two o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, 
when he died. The deceased gentleman’s own 
writings have all been of the light and humorous 
order, “‘ Model Men and Women” being one of the 
most successful books published under his name. 
For the last twenty years, however, he has beep 
chiefly known as one of the writers engaged upo? 
Punch, which at one time he sub-edited. One of 
the Brothers Mayhew—a family which counted 
Thomas, Henry, Edward, and Augustus besides 
himself—Horace was celebrated in a large circle for 





his mercurial spirits, his sociability, and bis genial 
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wit. He was eminently a bon viveur, and a favourite 
in the society he frequented. His handsome fea- 
tures and thick silver hair, prematurely blanched, 
were familiar in the theatre and the streets to many 
who knew nothing of his personality. He died at 
the age of fifty-six, leaving a widow but no family. 





A petition, presented by Mr. Harvey Lewis, from 
certain “attendants at St. George’s Hall Sunday 
Evenings for the People, 1871-72,” requesting that 
the British and South Kensington Museums and the 
National Gallery be opened to ‘the people” on 
Sunday afternoons, is addressed to the House of 
Commons in a spirit which looks as though the 
petitioners were not inclined to stand any nonsense. 
They begin by stating that they ‘‘regard it as a 
monstrous injustice that in these days of boasted 
religious freedom large numbers of persons, who de- 
sire to visit the National Museums and Gallery on 
Sunday, should be debarred by others who have no 
such desire. This your petitioners regard as the 
tyranny of class over class.” After reminding the 
House that ‘ the leading spirits of the age in litera- 
ture, science, art, and philosophy have for years 
past been outspoken on the subject,” the petitioners 
go on to remark that they have “‘ hitherto withheld 
from demonstration as popularly understood and 
nowadays held to be necessary to the carrying of any 
popular cause, confining themselves to the old Eng- 
lish right of petitioning ;”’ but it seems they find the 
“old English right” both troublesome and expen- 
sive, for they allude to the cost in time, trouble, and 
money “adequately to represent and obtain the 
signatures of the vast numbers in favour of their 
views.” There is a weakness in the grammatical 
construction of this part of their complaint which 
seems to show that attendance at schools as well as 
museums would not be amiss for the petitioners on 
Sunday evenings. 





“King Stephen was a worthy peer,” says Shakes- 
peare, who further informs us what his Majesty’s 
trousers cost him. Five shillings is certainly not an 
exorbitant sum to pay for this article of clothing in 
these days, however it may have struck the royal 
customer of the House of Blois. But Othello’s 
trousers would have cost him still less, if the 
statement of Samuel Ackroyd, tailor and draper of 
Macclesfield, could be believed. This bold out- 
fitter charged Othello, (through his representative, 
Mr. Morgan Smith, coloured tragedian) with having 
stolen a pair of trousers, value 18s. Mr. Morgan 
Smith being acquitted of the charge, brought an 
action against the tailor, and laid his damages at 
£500, from which the jury struck the two ciphers 
and found for the plaintiff. Mr. Smith’s counsel 
pointed out that his client was a gentleman of no 
mean education and refinement ; that he was an 
accomplished member of an American University 
and an actor of good repute. The conflict of feelings 
experienced by Mr. Morgan Smith on procuring his 
verdict—his delight on being justified by the jury, 
and his disgust at not getting more than £5—finds 
curious illustration in “a card” which he has since 
made public in the theatrical organ. 

M R. MORGAN SMITH begs to announce to 


many friends, Readers of The Era, ahd all those 
Who feel an interest in the Drama and Professionals, the highly- 


the villanous actfon “as - 
of ua at nl a ms 
The last sentence is unique, and says much for the 

at American universities. But what does 
Mr. Morgan Smith mean when he says, ‘It will be 
@ratifying to my friends to know as regards the 








small figure of damages?” Does he seriously mean 
that his friends will be glad to learn that he did not 
get more? or is he speaking ironically ? or does the 
latter clause belong to the next sentence? There is 
another mystery, which we implore him to elucidate. 
He says that the damages would have been greater 
‘but for the marked features of the jury.” We are 
most anxious to know about these marked features. 
Was it their noses? Or were the jury pock-marked ? 
Or did they all horribly squint? It is most im- 
portant that Mr. Morgan Smith should complete our 
information on this point, because if it can be 
ascertained that jurymen who have marked features 
are prone to take a lower estimate of the plaintiff's 
ease than other and ordinary jurymen, a very in- 
teresting psychico-physiological discovery will have 
been reached. We fancy that the marked 
features of the Macclesfield jury must have been 
their mouths, which resembled the mouths of 
Cheshire cats. We infer this, because Mr. Morgan 
Smith concludes by alluding to their ‘ palpable 
prejudice because of my profession and foreign line, 
with a far more grave feature.” That is it, then. 
Mr. Smith is a man of serious and earnest counten- 
ance, and these grinning jurymen were prejudiced 
against him because of his gravity. Ifhe had worn 
a smile like Mr. Tenniel’s tomcat in “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” their sympathies would have been 
touched, and their verdict augmented. 





The passing by of another 28rd of April reminds 
us of one of the associations of Shakespeare’s 
birthday—namely T. P. Cooke’s will. According 
to this will there isan annual dinner given at the 
Royal Dramatic College on the date in question, 
and the further provision is made that a sum of 
£100 shall be yearly apportioned to the author of the 
most successful nautical drama within the twelve- 
month. Ever since this bequest was instituted 
it has been carried into effect but once—in the 
well-known case of ‘‘ True to the Core.” Since then 
year after year has passed, and not a penny of the 
Cooke fund has gone to stimulate dramatic 
authorship as the testator designed. The other 
proviso of the will—that the inmates of the 
Dramatic College should feast on the 23rd April 
—is always religiously obeyed. There is never any 
difficulty about the dinner: the only difficulty is in 
throwing away £100 on that insignificant genus, 
the dramatic author. Last week Mr. Webster did 
condescend to break silence respecting this bequest, 
in the way of pointing out obstacles to its perform- 
ance. Whilst in T. P. Cooke’s time, said the 
Warden, one hundred pounds would have been 
considered a handsome remuneration by the author 
of any drama, the demands and expectations of the 
fraternity of the pen in the present day have as- 
sumed such giant proportions, that one gentleman 
assured him he had received from the mere 
adaptation of a popular novel no less a sum than 
four thousand pounds. Now the inference of 
Mr, Webster's remarks is that a prize drama cannot 
be secured because the sum of £100 is insufficient 
to tempt playwrights. But does Mr. Webster 
absolutely maintain that because Mr. Halliday 
can make £4000 out of a play, and Mr. Boucicault 
even boasts of £40,000, there are not a dozen 
serviceable writers for the minor theatres who 
would be glad to touch £40? Mr. Webster knows 
that there are; he knows that thirty shillings an 
act is considered ample remuneration for some of 
those bloodcurdling melodramas which enthrall the 
Surrey-side; he knows that a hundred pounds 
would appear a fortune to many a fairly competent 
transpontine author. We do not expect Mr. Bouci- 
cault, or Mr. Charles Reade, or Lord Lytton to 
compete; we never supposed it would be worth 
their while, though the remuneration were ten 
times its value. But Mr. Webster knows it is not 
the “giant proportions” of the demands of these 
gentlemen which keep the T. P. Cooke bequest 
unfulfilled. Whatever reason exists, it is not this. 
May we ask, too, how the money is to be applied, if 
not in accordance with the desire of the testator? 
And are there not dramatists who might value 
the honour of winning a prize even more than‘its 
money value? 





THE RAID AGAINST DANCERS. 





We are delighted to notice the decision of the 
Judges in Common Pleas, which finally quashes the 
efforts of a certain Mr. Young to mulct a Shoreditch 
music-hall manager of £100 in penalty of his having 
permitted dancing. We do not care to know the 
precise interest which Mr. Young had in prosecuting 
the manager, Mr. Nugent. He may be an emissary 
of those theatrical managers who are always tilting 
at music halls, or he may be simply actuated by the 
desire to share the £100 fine, half of which, accord- 
ing to a bad old law, goes to the informant. What- 
ever his motives, we do not desire to fathom them : 
we only confess our satisfaction that a jury, con- 
firmed by an appellate bench of judges, foiled him 
in the attempt. What is more to the purpose is to 
note the unreasoning persecution of dancing on the 
part of some of our authorities. Our licensing 
magistrates in particular seem to regard this kind of 
amusement with all the horror of the old Puritans, 
and the slightest infraction of propriety in other 
respects is immediately visited with a withdrawal of 
the dancing license. Thus Mr. Baum at Cremorne, 
for making a noise with his fireworks, was forthwith 
forbidden the use of his dancing platform. Thus, 
too, a venomous raid was made against the schot- 
tische and quadrille in South London. Rely- 
ing upon this superstitions horror of  salta- 
tion, Mr. Young may have thought it would be 
easy to come down upon Mr. Nugent for tres- 
passing beyond legal limits in permitting a 
Clodoche parody without a general dancing 
license. But a check has at last been ad- 
ministered to this puritanism, and we hope the 
magistrates will profit by the liberalism of a jury, 
and cease unwisely to restrict a very harmless 
amusement of the populace. We want, not fewer 
dancing rooms, but more—regulated by as strict a 
supervision as the authorities may please, but a 
supervision which visits the misconduct of the 
dancer upon his own head, and not upon the head 
of the manager. At present if a dancer, heated by 
excitement, stimulated by applause, transgresses the 
bounds of propriety, the lessee of the establishment 
is liable to lose his license. This vicarious punish- 
ment should be amended, the performer should bo 
made directly responsible, and this being done, 
dancing platforms should be made free and open. 
As has been well observed, ‘ dulness will raise as 
many devils as drunkenness, and a large proportion 
of the tipsy savagery seen among the English people 
springs from the systematic denial of the means of 
blameless recreation.” If outdoor recreations were 
more encouraged, we should see less of that sotting 
in public-houses which is the chief disgrace of our 
holidays. At the Orystal Palace on popular féte 
days there is abundant physical fun in the grounds 
—swinging and kissing, racing and romping—and 
nobody is any the worse. There are a few hundred 
drunkards less than thefe would be if no such 
stimuli were provided. Now people can dance where 
they cannot romp and gambol, and dancing affords 
a grand outlet. It has been the stupid policy of our 
magistrates to discourage as much as possible this 
harmless exercise of animal spirits: one by one the 
popular halls of dancing have been suppressed, unti] 
scarcely one remains to the really decent lower- 
middle class, though two or three exist for the use 
of the unabashed fraternity. A more liberal policy 
towards the actual dancing saloons, in contradistinc- 
tion to what may be called the flaunting saloons, 
would, we are convinced, develope a harmless kind 
of amusement at the expense of more vicious en- 
joyment. 


ORGANS AND ORGAN PLAYING. 





During the past week the curious and rare col- 
lection of ancient stringed instruments, for so 
many years the care and solicitude of the late Mr. 
Gillott to together, has been disposed of by 
public au , and the wit and penetration of the 
present day has been paying famously for the 
industry and learning of the past. Two hundred 
and fifty yoars ago the Italian could make a 
violin and violoncello that in these times will 
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bring three hundred guineas and serve as a model 
for present work in its highest form. Why is 
this? Because the dead artist still speaks in the 
living instrument. The wise head, the facile 
hand, the loving heart, the tender tone of the al- 
most medieval workman has come down to us in his 
imperishable work. Never was made any instru- 
ment of any value but what revealed the tone, 
temper, and habits of its maker. A grand violin 
in the hands of a spiteful player is certain to let 
us know how miserable and wretched it is in such 
hands: it bewails its unhappy fate, and beseeches 
your pardon and consolation in an unmistakeable 
pathos, Andin the old instruments we see the 
old player and the old composer. The strings of 
the ancient viol let us into the secret of the old 
methods of order and connection, development of 
idea, nature of passage, and power of combination. 
We see, better than any notes can show us, the 
way tho old scholar learnt his gamut; what were 
his notions of song, and what his learning in 
thorough-bass and general counterpoint. The 
treble viol kept him in his diatonic series and 
preserved him from the abstruse calculations of 
enharmonic reversions. ‘The bass gave him a 
roadway of good tetrachords and unembarrassed 
herachords, and taught him to write agreeably, 
unaffectedly, and with interest for ears and eyes 
not quite so learnedly corrupted as those of these 
days. 

As it was with the violin, so it was with the 
organ. Buta real, true representative organ of 
past centuries is an instrument of the utmost 
rarity, and the spirit of those times is almost 
dumb. We mend old organs when we had much 
better destroy them. An old organ will not take 
to the modern vernacular ; it groans and weeps 
over its fate, and it is mercy to put its pipes 
into the melting pot. The modern organ is a 
thing of its own times, and will not associate 
with the manners and customs of its ancestors. 
It speaks the fashionable lingo of this hour, and 
disdains communion with the vernacalar of its 
great grandfather. In organ building the Celt 
has deposed the Teuton, and put his wit and 
temper into the new instrument. The Gallican 
churches were without organists of the true breed, 
and the Gallican organ builder invented some- 
thing for the hybrid to exhibit himself thereon. 

There are seven descriptions of organ players, and 
as the number seven is the type of fulness, we may 
congratulate our readers in seeing the last species 
of the genus. They stand thus: 1. The extem- 
poraneous poet and orator in sounds. 2. The 
elocutionist—the interpreter of the thoughts of 
great composers, 3. The conductor and orchestral 
performer who can transpose orchestral music 
into orchestra-organ music. «# The dramatist 
and operatic composer who can interpret operatic 
scenes and ensembles upon his organ, 5. The 
singer, who can convert his organ into a vocalist, 
6. The sensationalist who creates unpleasant 
perturbations of the viscera and nausea in nature's 
chemical furnace with undreamt of inversions, 
creeping chromatics, inaudible echoes, and eat- 
stunning crashes. 7. The man of notes and 
thorough-bass, who plays what he sees how he 
best can, and with such comprehension as kind 
nature has bestowed upon him, somewhat original 
and dulled by an imperfect education. 

With regard to the first species—the ready man 
of head and hand, to talk in his own way on any 
theme such as the occasion may demand—it is 
almost extinct. As to extemporaneous preluding, 
is there a man living who can extemporise 
on the points of the tetrachord, after the fashion 
of old Bach, in his “ Gravement in G major?” 
Like the slow 3-2 openings and middles of Corelli in 
his concertos and sonatas? England had the organ- 
ists who could play in this way, Roseingrave, 
Bennett, Kelway, Battishill; but it died out with 
old Sam Wesley. Thomas Adams could do 
nothing in this school. He could staccato a 
subject but not idealise a tetrachord. He occu- 
pied his early manhood in manipulating a fugue 





and master. So much for his headwork. And he 
compelled his fingers to do what John Flight had 
made his long barrels do—articulate every sound 
without any severe regard to the emotion and 
meaning of the composer. He was one of the 
last great organ players, but could not extem- 
porise a gravement in parts, or on any system of 
the old division of the octave. 

Again, as to the free-fantasia-prelude—after 
the model of Bach’s chromatic fantasia and his 
organ preludes with pedal—this school is gone, 
dead, extinct. Thomas Adams could not do it, 
for he had neither the passage at command nor 
the slightest idea of the chain of its chords. 
Old Sam Wesley could not do it, for, as he naively 
confessed, England had no organ proper for this 
style. And yet Handel did it on English organs ; 
and so Roseingrave. Mendelssohn could do it 
bravely, chastely, grandly; full of fire in the 
brilliant passage, and aright knock-down when 
the massive chords broke in. Poor fellow, he died 
wrapping his mantle around him, and our 
organists have forgotten the model the sacrificial 
fire so ruthlessly destroyed. Whether he was 
the only organist in Germany possessed of the 
gift we know not; but none of the continental 
organists who performed on the Albert Hall organ 
gave any indication of familiarity with the form. 
So far our native organ players are not peculiar 
in their neglect or abandonment of one strong 
mode of organ exhibition. Since the disappear- 
ance of Thomas Adams, strictly speaking there has 
been no extemporaneous fugue player. It is no 
easy thing to have at command even a mechanical 
harmonic guide to the fugue to carry in one’s 
head and bring to bear at a moment's notice the 
rules of progression that affect consecutive chords, 
create suspensions and yet make no new chords, 
and apply the well-understood method to the 
instantly-conceived theme. Even the made-up 
fugue—unless it have aclearly developed feeling— 
something more than applied counterpoint and 
borrowed subjects—is of no high value. Imita- 
tion from analysis and clear exchange of parts is 
so much barren labour in a dry land. From all 
such there is nothing to store, nothing to glean. 

The elocutionist on the organ is the executant 
who is the master of method and school, and can 
say with his fingers whatever his intellect and 
imagination teach him to draw out of the great 
compositions peculiarly belonging to the organ— 
genuine organ music. This comprises most if not 
all the requisites for fine pianoforte playing, 
subject to the differing modes of expression 
between the piano and organ. The more 
perfect the pianist the more perfect his organ 
performance, provided he is an organist. In this 
country there is no traditional mode of playing 
Bach’s music. Bach died in 1750, long before 
any copies of his music came into this country, 
and John Christian Bach, his youngest son, who 
was at our Royal Opera in the last century, may 
be said not to have known his father, was certainly 
never taught by him, and knew little or nothing 
of his music. Even in Germany the tradition was 
lost, whatever it might be, and hence the variation 
of thought and feeling in the rendering his organ 
music, Again he wrote it to be played with five 
fingers, and it has been cunningly and carefully 
edited with numbers for four fingers and a thumb, 
making places difficult which the composer 
intended should be easy. Until the mechanism 
of the Bach school be overcome, it is in vain to 
look for revelations of the Bach feeling, and 
without the Bach feeling there is no Bach. The 
elocutionist is a rare specimen of the organ 
player, for the reason that there is no remuneration 
for the time spent in acquiring his power and 
reputation, The imitation does as welland saves 
half the labour, and all the pull at the heart- 
strings. 

The organ orchestral player must be not only 
the perfect mechanician, skilled in method of 
execution, but something more. A violin player, 
or at least one who can perform on some instru- 
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with orchestras, with orchestral playing, and 
himself capable of laying out a score and analysing 
movement. Arranging orchestral music as mere 
notes is an easy affair, but expressing orchestral 
thoughts on an orchestral instrument is by no 
means easy. Here the organ ceases to be an 
organ, and the remembrance of a pedal pipe, an 
open diapason, a sesquialtera, &c., is sheer abomi- 
nation. Under no situation must the audience 
be reminded of a church, or a church organ, of 
pedal-piped psalm tunes or twelfth and fifteenth 
anthem choruses. Cremona and vor humana, 
mixture and furniture of themselves, are each and 
all odious, and must be translated into something 
more real and tangible. Then the player must 
have the schooling and experience of the con- 
ductor of an orchestra—possessing the full appre 

hension of the life and expression of the composi- 
tion, and its adaptability to the means of the 
new mechanism. He who can play the Pastorale 
of Beethoven on the organ, should be well able to 
conduct it with the orchestra, and teach its mean- 
ing to the fifty players before him. His organ 
stops are in fact so many bandsmen, and need as 
much care and attention in their handling. When 
the transposition or translation of operatic com- 
position is the case, the player assumes the 
functions of vocalist, orchestral player, conductor, 
and almost stage manager. No organist can be 
reasonably expected to translate the great opera- 
tic movements of the present day without intimate 
acquaintance with the music, the manner of 
its singing, the method of its construction, s0 as 
to be able tocut it here and there when necessary, 
to give it its proper colour, and to recall the feel- 
ing created by its performance in the theatre. 

Nothing is more difficult to give on an organ 
than any great soprano, tenor, or bass aria. 
Nothing is more easy than playing the notes, but 
notes are only signs of sounds, and something 
more than sounds is required—the idea, the 
sequence, and the ‘to and fro,” the life and 
breath of the vocalist. Here the organist must 
feel himself a singer with an orchestra before or 
behind him. He has to sing the song on his 
organ, and direct the orchestra in the accompani- 
ment. There is a stereotyped fashion of doing 
this; one row of keys for solo, another for 
orchestra, and pedal pipes for violoncellos and 
basses; but something infinitely more than this is 
requisite for the well-doing of vocal song trans- 
position. The chief characteristic is the total 
oblivion of the organ as organ. 

The sensationalist is the conjuror on his instru- 
ment, a clever and acute mechanic, one who knows 
every pipe in his organ, and its power singly and 
in combination; who rings bells, fires cannons, 
makes birds whistle, the cry of the cuckoo, the 
gurgle of the nightingale, the genuine thunder, the 
hail and the storm. He commands the entrance 
of things animate, things inanimate and er 
aminate. He executes solos on the contra-bassi, 
and you fancy you can hear the rasp of the bow 
on the string; he flies to the harmonics of the 
violin, the hard woody and yet reedy one of the 
bassoon, compounds at oboe, and extemporises 
a clarinet and cornet di bassetto. He plays 
dances and marches, and chorals, and ballads, glees, 
and part-songs—all in sequence just as it suits 
him to show off his organ, and is a great favourite 
with the organ builder. Then oftentimes he has 
a fair sprinkling of learning, and is well up in the 
last specimen of the music of the future and the 
dismal chromatics of the modern continental 
organist, He can weep and wail all over his 
three keyboards, and mutter a “ de profundis” 
from his pedal board. He is fully alive to the 
diminuendo—thealmost inaudible echo—and to the 
ear-stirring crescendo. And for a crash—some- 
thing to make the audience jump on their feet 
he has no rival. In the funeral march he is a2 
adept—qne may fancy the presence of under 
taker, body-bearers, mutes, plumes, and the very 
coffin itself. 

The thorough-bass player is nearly gone—he 
who was accustomed to give the congregation his 
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version of the exercises in Burrowes’ Harmonic 
Primer—progressions of 6-5 up, 6-4-2 down, a 
minor chord, and then a major, all stereotype 
and glue. Arne’s “ Water parted from the sea” 
was his favourite andante, and Handel’s ‘ Water 
music” his brilliant effort. He was glorious in 
the overture to the Occasional Oratorio and 
sublime in the Coronation Anthem. But he could 
play a psalm tune, and, give him time, com- 

e a chant, the two things he could not or 
would not teach, for oftentimes his successor fails 
in both. 

The great change in organ construction has no 
doubt affected the tastes of our organ players, and 
something remains to be observed on this point. 





THE BAD HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY. 





Saturday night brought out 5 perfection the 
toadying qualities of a lurge section of\society. The 
intelligent foreigner stationed at any part of observa- 
tion within the Albert Hall must have been struck 
with the phenomena there occurring. The sight 
was at once brilliant and deplorable. A magnificent 
building gay with lights, flowers, fair women, 
splendid dresses: a Royal Prince and Princess, 
a crowd of nobility, representatives of all the arts 
and sciences, the clash and clang of military bands, 
and the gleam of scarlet and gold. Such were the 
ingredients of what might have been a showy 
spectacle. What had we in its place? A mob— 
well-dressed, it is true, but a rank mob for all that. 
A crowd of rude unmannerly gobemouches of both 
sexes, straining, jostling, gaping, staring—with all 
the good breeding knocked out of their silly heads by 
the mere presence of a Prince and Princess. What 
is it in the English character which takes all the 
pith and sense out of it the moment Royalty appears 
upon the scene? Down drops all our manhood, all 
our manners in the limpest condition. Away we 
seamper to catch sight of the blessed apparition, 
and to feast our eyes and senses as long as 
we can. If it be a Son of Majesty, we jam him 
up in a corner and crowd round him and get 
our noses as near as possible to his royal 
person, so that we may thoroughly find out 
whether princely flesh and blood is exactly the same 
asanyother. Ifit beja Princess, we tear her skirts in 
tramping after her royal footsteps, and trying to 
peer round into her face. In both cases our under- 
jaws drop, our eyes are wide opened, our opera- 
glasses, eye-glasses, spectacles are levelled full on 
the unhappy object; and our remarks are as free 
and candid as though the creature inspected under- 
stood no human speech. In fact, there is little 
difference between the habits of polite society when 
Royalty appears in public, and the habits of a throng 
of country clodhoppers surrounding a dancing bear 
at a village fair. The sole distinction being in the 
superior consideration shown by the clodhoppers 
towards the bear. 

It is impossible to analyse this attribute of the 
English character, and apparently impossible to 
correct it. This mixture of tondyism and gobe- 
moucherie is a peculiarly Anglo-Saxon gift. The 
other European nations have it not. Abroad there 
18 @ natural curiosity whenever a celebrated person- 
4ge—prince or lion—moves about; but it never 
takes the form of rough jostling and bumpkin 
staring. The Germans pay their Emperor and 
court the compliment of silent respect and orderly 
Teverence, The French would as soon think of 
hitting a popular favourite as penning him in a 
comer and elbowing him in the ribs. Only we 
Britons are capable of such ill-breeding in this 
hemisphere. On the other side of the Atlantic the 
sane characteristics reappear. Our cousins are 
nearly as bad as ourselves, so that the failing is one 
of race, and does not arise from the institution of 
eee We say “ nearly as bad; "’ for we doubt 
United sei most grovelling lion-worshipper in the 

8 ever approached the action of some 

burgh ladies two or three years ago, who 

Swooped down upon an hotel just vacated by the 

Prince of Wales, and collected the cherry-stones left 
"pop his Royal Highness’s plate. 


Monarchy does not account for it, and the lack of 


education does not account for it. Not one of the 
ladies and gentlemen on Saturday night but had 
been sufficiently well brought up to know that it is 
insufferably rude and snobbish to stare a person out 
of countenance, and to pass audible criticisms upon 
& person’s appearance. Not one but would confess 
in calm moments that it is degrading to self-respect 
to rush and tear after one celebrated through 
the accident of birth. Not one but would admit 
how disgraceful it is to import into the drawing- 
room the scuffling and hustling of a theatre-gallery 
on Boxing Night. Yet such as they behaved on 
Saturday night would they behave again on the next 
provocation. The truth is that the breeding of the 
upper classes is only surface-deep, and beneath the 
surface lies a thick base of animalism. In a crowd, 
off comes the veneer, and out comes the native 
barbarian. Scratch the patrician and you get the 
rough ; and this quality of rough is not less palpable 
for the circumstance that he does not use the coarse 
language of his Clerkenwell Green congener, and is 
not so unsavoury at close quarters. In other re- 
spects he can jostle, elbow, fight, scramble, and gape 
with all the avidity of a mob in its most playful 
mood. But the unlettered mob only behaves thus 
riotously when out in the open, and the lettered 
mob is badly behaved on state occasions. The 
reception of Saturday was a private party, and we 
see the result; and the only extenuating thing to be 
said of this particular gathering is, that it was little 
worse than what habitually goes on at levees, recep- 
tions, balls, and parties, in what is popularly known 
as good society. 








A MUSICAL EPITAPH. 





To tHe Eprror. 

S1r,—The above, which appeared in your paper of 
the 19th of April, brought back to my recollection 
an invite to dinner from the wit and musician, Tom 
Cooke, which I read in an old album, long ago. 

I give the letter as I remember it. It is more 
perfect than the American epitaph, and musicians 
will easily see in the ‘‘ movements” the solidity of 
the beef, and the truly-ruralness of the cabbage. 
Which was the plagiarist ? 

‘Dear Taylor,—We expect you to dinner at & 6, 
suit-able food. 


Maestoso. Pastorale. 


» ] } } 
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Yours truly, 
Largo Lodge. I Coox-x.” 
This may not be uninteresting—and allow me to 
be, yours truly, 





Mus. Doc. 
April 30th, 1872. 





PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—XxX. 





To tue Eprror. 

Sin,—My vocal laboratory has been thrown open, 
and we have now gone through all the principles 
by which Nature has ordained we shall emit the 
voice, in its purest and loveliest state, as a musical 
instrument irrespective of collateral influences. 
But Nature has still a thought for the weakly ones 
in life, and so has given means for a secondary 
series of sounds, which is simply based on weakness 
trying to compete with strength and make itself to 
be heard. There are in this auxiliary mode two 
means of getting sound, one of which is true and 
of use to man when understood, while the other is 
injurious and false. Both of these modes, the 
good and the bad, have been mixed up in one by 
those who have made experiments on the detached 
voice, and have been massed under the vague and 
common term, “falsetto.” It would seem that 


Miiller’s definition of the physical processes by 
which what the public call “falsetto” (see back) 
is produced, is the true one, namely, a vibration of 
the whole length of the cords but only of the rim 
instead of the whole breadth. Then we have also 





the sound producible from a node giving the result 





of the rim and part the length. This latter pro- 
duction is bright, clear, and only differs from 
the full voice in effect by its less volume. We 
will settle our old friend “falsetto” first. Its 
characteristic is in most people deadness, (wooden 
or fluty), and it will be found when singing thus that 
by slightly squeezing with the finger and thumb 
sideways just above the plates of the thyroid the 
larynx will suddenly sink somewhat, and the bright 
and useful second production will then burst forth. 
From this it is clear that in pure falsetto the vocal 
cords are not parallel, and therefore the equilibrium 
of voice is absent: in other words the falsetto is a 
useless mode of singing, because it is one ever 
monotonous quantity, gradations, save in small 
degree from the volitional pressure of the chest, 
being denied to it, so that people cannot give ex- 
pression when singing in falsetto: hence my con- 
demnation of it. When repose be wanted on a high 
note which is also a final note, then this may be 
used, but only then: the exception proves the rule. 
Again, owing to the cords being at an angle the 
greater consumption of air in this production tends 
to wear away the keen edge of the organ of sound; 
thus long singing in falsetto will cause the natural 
voice to disappear in great part. Tho falsetto is a 
harmonic made by wind on the outer edge of a 
position adjusted for a full note a fifth below. That 
is proved by feeling the altitude of the point of the 
larynx. 

Now we have this other production. If my 
memory fails me not, Signor Giuglini produced all 
his notes from E inclusive upwards on this mode, 
Mr. Rigby’s A flat, A, and B flat are thus produced, 
not so his G, which is in the full production—the 
register of motion. I instance his voice on purpose 
for your readers to notice the sudden lessening of 
the volume (breadth) between the Gand A. Malle. 
Marimon emits all her high notes on this mode; so 
does Malle. Ilma de Murska. It is these secondary 
causes of hue which account for the want of weight 
in voices which are otherwise powerful and clear, 
and which are possessed by persons of great pectoral 
circumference. This too is called by some teachers 
“falsetto: for the rest I do not care to show the 
errors in books I have to hand. I am weary, oh! 
so weary, of thinking for the world! but what I 
write is true, and time will prove it true when I am 
gone. 


Do not be startled. None of tho tones emitted by 
Signor Mongini above G flat inclusive, and some- 
times F, are produced by the full vibration of the 
cords, that is they are not produced as Mr. Santley 
and Mr. Reeves produce their high notes, but are all 
from a node in this secondary mode, but they are 
immensely developed. Moreover when he is tired 
and cannot get the resistance, he employs the 
pressure with his finger and thumb as before 
instanced, and under such conditions can materially 
assist the production of the note desired, It may 
have been an accident, but I saw him do that 
when he sang in “ Lucia di Lammermoor” in 
Birmingham ; and for my own part I can readily 
believe it intentional, because under precisely 
similar conditions I can blow out a OC almost ag 
greatas he. This production is the result of a node 
on the cords adjusted for a note an octave below, 
and as it has the equilibrium it can have a crescendo 
ona sustained note, and is thus of immense value 
to light singers, and when well emitted, to robust 
soprani and tenori too. Now will be seen in all 
its full force the reason why the centre of the yoice 
should be perfectly established; because, given the 
full note correctly emitted and fully developed, an 
octave and a fifth below, and these auxiliary tones 
are fixed, Again, a singer either elects to produce 
his high notes in this latter mode, or in the full 
mode, but rarely in both; for using a high note in 
full tends to prevent the spontaneous emission of 
the harmonic. In myself I find that full singing 
requires a rest after it, before I can emit these bright 
high harmonics with effect, Many people accidentally 
find out this way of getting sound, and remain with 
what people call ‘ sweet, weak voices,” simply because 
they do not develope the under current on which 
these sounds are based. I should ere now have 
given some singers to the world, only when approach- 
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ing form they are written down, and so leave me to 
be finished; and finished, God help them! they 
have been! I do not care for myself, but I feel 
deeply for those ignorant ones. 

It will be remembered that some timo since it 
was stated in your columns the falsetto voice was 
the result of the false cords. I disproved it then ; 
but the following quotation will disprove it more. 
‘In a very remarkable caso of tubercular laryngitis 
I have had under my care, the voice was recovered, 
notwithstanding that the closest examination of 
the larynx failed to show the presence of the 
vocal cords. In this case the voice was entirely 
due to the action of the false cords, which had 
accommodated themselves to the patient’s require- 
ments and become possessed of the power of 
vibrating, emitting a harsh and low, but not 
unpleasant sound, which could be well heard at 
a distance.”—Dr. Marcet. The sound was low in 
pitch ; falsetto is high. 

It may be pointed out that occasionally in study 
the voice gives, or breaks, which is owing to the 
adductor muscles being weak ; practice will strengthen 
them and rid the matter of such difficulty. Toshow 
the great influence which immediate nerve-force 
from the second centres will exercise over the organ 
of voice, it may be instanced that in all cases of 
great physical pain the sound forced from a sufferer 
is always on the vowel e, that is, the sound is a 
result the joint product of more of the reed and less 
of the wind. 

There is no reason whatever that every national 
schoolmaster throughout the land should not be 
able to teach voice production at least as well as 
I can; and now that music in the form of song is 
to be enforced in all rate-aided schools it seems sad 
that the poor helpless little ones should not be 
instructed true. This should be seen into by those 
who have the power; is it nothing that public 
methods should be used which ere early youth 
be passed will ruin most who sing? I cannot 
think it. It was shocking to see Mr. Curwen 


returning to the attack with an ignorant opinion 


extorted from a great man, and which opinion I 
thought I had sufficiently shown to be valueless. 
Surely Mr. Curwen does not think his method 
perfect. For my part I feel certain music is but in its 
tottering steps of infancy, and that the usual mode 
of instructing it is vacillating on the brink of a 
precipice, over which I hope to aid in pushing it. 
However I will impale Mr. Curwen on the horns of 
his own dilemma, ‘*The whole country knows that, 
through half his course, Mr. Hullah makes his pupils 
associate the syllables do, me, with a major third, 
and then begins to undo the association so long 
established by making them sing those syllebles to 
a minor third.”—Sol-fa Reporter, Nov. 15th, 1871. 
Exactly; and the Sol-faists cause an association 
between two words and two sounds totally different 
in their natures, so that ultimately these cohere, 
then they have to set to work to decompose this, 
then they have to learn all over again the intrinsic 
nature of a given distance, and to recognise this 
under every condition of varying words in song; 
which of all methods is about as—Well! I know no 
comparison suitable enough. We never hear of 
violinists being impeded in their discrimination of 
distances, because their strings will not squeak out 
a series of noisy words! 

A few words to students: to excel, precept and 
example are both required; so if a master cannot 
emit his voice approximately correct to Nature he is 
no good asa master of song. Again, a pianist or 
organist? No, never from these men if you want 
to excel; they teach you every key is different and 
every scalois tempered. Thus if you educate your ear 
at all it is in length alone, for in the voice every key is 
alike and no scale is tempered but is in perfect tune. 
Self-study too must be conducted without the aid of 
a keyboard. My experience tells me that those who 
cannot play the piano make the most rapid progress 
in voice production. The ostrich, when tired from 
pursuit, digs its head into the sand and thinks that 
because others are hidden from its sight that it has 
thereby rendered itself invisible to all; so with some 
students, they hide their errors beneath the certain 
result of mechanical assistance, and then deceive 





themselves that error is no more. No aid then in 

early study. It is only a cripple that requires a 

crutch, and but a blind man that wants his dog to 

guide him. The accompaniment is the little dog 

that runs behind, and should never be overdone.— 

I am, Sir, truly yours, Cuaries Lunn. 
Edgbaston, May 1, 1872. 





PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURES ON 
DRAMATIC MUSIC. 


The exordium of the fourth and last lecture, 
delivered last evening, we are enabled to give 
verbatim, reserving until next week the professor’s 
commentary and analysis of Wagner’s ‘ Lohen- 
grin.” 

Musical composition has advanced by slow de- 
grees, and every age has had its favourite composers 
and favourite style. At each revolution it was 
imagined that the limits of the art had been reached, 
and nothing remained beyond! Music exists on 
emotions; and as emotions are quickly effaced, the 
necessity of novelty is felt more in this art than in 
any other. The progress of music, unhappily, in all 
ages, has been opposed by dogmatical theorists and 
finality doctrinists. On the other hand we may 
congratulate ourselves that, as emotion waits not on 
the morrow, a novel effect achieved by legitimate 
means soon becomes acknowledged as a step in 
advance. As the domain of music is extended by 
the conquests of Genius, we read, with a smile, of 
emotions produced by the puerile exhibitions of 
early art; while those gigantic works of the great 
Handel, that moved thousands to admiration a 
century ago, are now revived with increased delight. 
It is a pity, therefore, that writers busy themselves 
with condemning that, the worth of which had 
better be left to posterity to decide. ‘ Music moves 
us,” says Laborde, ‘‘ only in proportion to the sensi- 
bility of our organs; and harmony is nothing more 
than noise to one man, whilst another is trans- 
ported by it.” To define music as the art of 
combining sounds agreeable to the ear, or of 
rwcunge’y defined sentiments, according to the 
theory of some eloquent writers, is contrary to all 
| modern experience. The ear is educated to the 
| analysis of sound as the physical medium; and to 
restrict the art merely to physical sensation is total 
abnegation of its moral power: in the other sense, 
music, without words, determines nothing, and 
therefore cannot define. In my humble opinion, 
music is the art of producing emotion by the com- 
ination and succession of sounds ; and the degrees 
of emotion, depends upon the organisation and 
temperament of persons affected by it. Considering 
the various influences of education in particular 
schools under masters revelling in the scholastic 
music of the past, or delighting only in the poetical 
works of the present, I am not surprised at the 
bigotry of some, and the more liberal ideas of other 
musicians. Happy is he who is endowed with a fine 
musical organisation ; happier still is he who has 
thoroughly cultivated it; and happiest of all is he 
who morally enjoys music, without caring why or 
wherefore. 

The mind, by constant study of the antique, 
itself becomes antique; and ears trained to the 
exclusive appreciation of one style of music and 
playing, are apt to prejudice persons in the admira- 
tion of a false standard of the beau idéal. ‘Il fut 
un temps od l'on croyait que satisfaire a J’oreille 
était l'objet unique de la;musique, ce temps fut celui 
de la renaissance des arts. Ce n’est pas seulement 
l’oreille que est effectée par la musique; si celle-ci 
réunit certaines qualités, elle émeut l’ame, d’une 
maniére indéterminée a la vérité, mais plus puis- 
samment que la peinture, la sculpture, ou tout autre 
art.” 











FRANCE. 


Paris, Aprit 29, 1872. 
Great activity is now being displayed by the 
architects engaged upon the new Opera building, 
and fresh troops of workmen have been added to 
those already occupied in the vast edifice. The 


exterior is entirely finished, the hoardings having 
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long since been taken away. Although used as q 
magazine for provisions and as a baking house 
during the siege of Paris, and attacked and taken 
by the soldiery at the fall of the Commune, it wag 
miraculously protected from injury. One shell 
only burst in the interior, and, by a strange 
ironical coincidence, grievously damaged a statue 
representing Peace. The magnificent carriage 
drives are entirely paved and finished, and vehicles 
will be enabled, by a gradual horse-shoe shaped 
ascent, to put down their occupants on a level 
with the first tier. The grand staircase is, at the 
present moment, the principal work upon which 
the attention of the artisans is concentrated, 
The stairs are of white marble; the balustrade is 
of onyx, and the use of this stone is a new triumph - 
over ordinary building routine. On the first 
landing is a large door conducting to the amphi- 
theatre, flanked by two caryatides in marbles of 
different colours, and the staircase is supported by 
pillars of the same. The auditorium will require 
some six months more work before the upholsterers 
and carpenters can be allowed to take possession 
of it. The ceiling is very curious; it is formed 
by copper plates screwed together, and painted 
with life-size figures representing the Hours of 
the Day and Night, and they are already all 
sketched out. The water and gas pipes, which 
traverse this gigantic edifice in every direction, 
like threads of a mammoth spider’s web, are all 
laid down, and have been found to answer satis- 
factorily. The stage is completely finished, and 
is as full of traps asa chessboard is of squares, 
It rests upon iron pillars, and by hydraulic force 
the entire planking will descend at will, so that 
a shipwreck or the ascent of a mountain can be 
realised most accurately. There are no grooves 
for wings, as “cloths” and set pieces will be used. 
The dressing-rooms are more than usually spacious, 
those destined to the principal being artistes per- 
fect little drawing-rooms. There will be two foyers, 
or green-rooms, one for the singers and another 
for the ballet. The director will reside in a suite 
of apartments in the building. Daily the infati- 
gable architect, M. Garnier, who has written a 
clever book upon the scenic resources of the 
modern stage, introduces fresh improvements and 
innovations, and if the ardour with which the 
work is at present carried on remains unabated 
there is every chance of the inauguration of the 
National Academy of Music taking place in about 
two years. 





ITALIAN OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


[From the New York Daily Tribune.] 

The extraordinary character of the present opera 
season at the Academy of Music has been the talk 
of the town for the whole week. It is such an un- 
precedented thing with us to see a performance that 
is all good, the principal artists ranking with the 
first of their respective classes in the world, the 
orchestra powerful, refined, and spirited, the chorus 
large and well-drilled, and the music carefully 
rehearsed, that the sensation aroused by Mr. Rosa’s 
enterprise is one of wonder quite as much as satis- 
faction. Yet this ought not to be a novelty in a city 
like New York. In some particulars the combina- 
tion made by Mr. Rosa is indeed a phenomenal one, 
not often to be paralleled ; but in any great European 
capital an ordinary company must consist of at least 
five or six artists ranking in the musical world on 
about the same plane with Parepa and Wachtel; 
chorus and orchestra must be even larger than 
Mr. Rosa’s ; scenery must be better ; and costumes 
must be at least as good. What we enjoy in New 
York now for the first time we ought to have 
every season; and it may be that, after the 
brilliant success of the present experiment, 4 
serious attempt will be made to give it to us 

The rich effect of the representations of “ Trova- 
tore” and “ Rigoletto” is attributable to various 
causes beside the individual excellence of 
artists. M. Rosa, in the first place, has a rare 
genius for management. He is ambitious, not 
to make money, but to do honour to his work ; 
so whatever he lays his hand to, he does with all 
his might. His rehearsals are thorough, his tact 
is fine, his judgment is wise, his knowledge of the 
business is complete. In the next place’ there ar 
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sometimes of agreement, sometimes of contrast. 
The voices of the prima donna, the tenor, and the 
paritone are alike so far as this, that each is strong, 
pure, and brilliant ; but their styles are completely, 
we might almost say amusingly, unlike. Mdme. 
Paropa Rosa is mistress of the grand school of 
musical delivery which is characterised not by 
passionate declamation but by a simple outpouring 
of song. The music rushes from her throat with- 
out effort, and as it were easier for her to let it out 
than keep it in. She and Wachtel are admirable 
foils to each other. The great German tenor is 
inferior in technical cultivation to each of the 
three artists with whom he is associated, yet he 
conquers the admiration of the sternest purist, and 
rouses the multitude as no other man on the lyric 
stage can rouse them. His voice blends easily with 
Mdme. Rosa’s, and it is an extraordinary piece of 
good fortune that the trio should be completed by a 
third great singer, differing widely from both the 
others, and yet never seeming so much in place as 
when he sings in their company. The union of 
Parepa, Wachtel, and Santley is the perfection of 
brilliant musical effect. In strength the voices are 
about equal ; in colouring they are so well contrasted 
that they heighten one another’s brightness. Mr. 
Santley has all the repose which Wachtel lacks, and 
all the easy refinement of delivery for which Parepa 
is remarkable. No one word so well expresses the 
characteristic of Mr. Santley’s art as ‘‘ thorough.” 
He makes no mistakes. He is never slovenly and 
never weak. Whatever he does is done well. To 
his other gifts and accomplishments he adds a sym- 
pathetic style and a genuine, perfectly unexaggerated 
sensibility. No wonder then that with such a 
combination of noble qualities he reveals new 
meanings in the most familiar music, and startles 
an audience into exclamations of delight with songs 
whose freshness we supposed to have been long ago 
exhausted. Miss Adelaide Phillipps more nearly 
resembles Santley in her style than she does the 
other members of the company. She is a singer of 
high culture, of marked self-command, dignity, 
simplicity, and artistic reserve. She knows the 
limits of her strength, and never tries to overstep 
them. She has a great wealth of pathos in her 
beautiful voice, and resists the temptations to waste 
it upon inappropriate themes. Of the four stars of 
the company she is the most emotional and the 
most dramatic. 

Such was the quartet which on the second night 
of the season presented ‘‘ Rigoletto.”” We do not be- 
lieve so good a representation of the work has ever 
been given in this city before. Inthe music of 
Gilda Madame Rosa shows more of the finer graces 
of her method than Leonora affords any chance to 
display, and she gave these with all the sweetness 
and good taste which we have admired so often in 
past years. The ‘Care nome” was given with ex- 
treme purity and refinement; the duet with 
Rigoletto, ‘* Si vendetta,’ was full of splendid fire ; 
and the whole of the last Act was electrical. Herr 
Wachtel’s Duke is very good, and we may wait many 
years before we see a better representative of 
the gay, flashing, handsome, insolent liber- 
tine, who flourishes through this dark tragedy 
with his rollicking song of woman’s folly and 
Inconstancy. His rendering of ‘“‘La flonna e 
mobile” ig striking and almost original, and 
called out an especially lively demonstration from 
the gallery. The duet with Gilda in the first Act, 
“ Addio, speranza ed anima,” was also encored with 
emphasis, Mr. Santley’s Rigoletto, however was 
the most interesting feature of the performance. 
The réle contains little of the cantabile melody in 
Which he makes such a marked impression upon 
miscellaneous audiences; but it is rich in dramatic 
colouring, and though Mr. Santley did not arouse 
such vociferous enthusiasm as his ‘Il balen” 
kindled on the first night, he showed a finer artistic 
Senge, a broader culture, and a much higher 

atic power. The famous quartet of course 
Was given gloriously. In the secondary parts, Mr. 
Hall (Monterone), and Mr. Aynsley Cook (Spara- 
Jucile), deserved particular praise. ‘The chorus was 
again strong and good, and the orchestra under Mr. A. 
Neuendorff was excellent. The ball scene at the 
opening of the opera, was very well arranged, with a 
Plenty of well-dressed guests and dancers, and a 

d on the stage. 














Hottoway’s Oirruenr any Pirts.—Diseases of the Skin.— 
No case of disease of the skin, be its nature what it may, has 
failed to be benefited when these potent remedies have been 
Properly applied. In scrofulous and scorbutic affections they 
are especially serviceable. Scurvy and eruptions, which had 
resisted all other modes of treatment and gradually become 
Worse from year to year, have been completely cured by 
Holloway's cooling Ointment and purifying Pills, which root 
the disease from the blood itself, and leave the constitution 
free from every morbid taint. In the nursery Holloway’s 
Ointment should be ever at hand : it will give ease in sprains, 
cations, burns, scalds, and infantile eruptions, and may 

ways safely be applied by any ordinary attendant. 
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CHAPPELL & CO. 

Good-bye. Song ....ceseccesseseeeeeeeesds R. Thomas 8 
Robin and the maiden ................+.G. A. Osborne 3 
Dewn the burn, Davie, Scotch songs, No. 89 .......00 2 
Old English Lancers ........ssseeeeesseeeess ev, Coote 4 
Rimbault’s Pupil, 89 to 44 ....cccccccccsceseeessseach 1 
Fraises aux Champagne ........seeeeeeeees in 4 
Brighter Days .........44+ 4 
Campanella ........0+ 3 
La Concaratcha .... wee 4 
La bella capricciosa ........ Hummell 4 
EON ok. ce seisenhes cidecncecect cs cesetasee © 
Ring the bell, Watchman.......... cocccecs es Naras 3 
Reve et Realite magurka........... seeee. Wausink 4 
/ “PPro -..Dussek 2 
L’ heure de la Priere ... Wely 3 
Rondo from Op. 39 .... - Weber 8 
Write me a letter from.......- .+»+» Hoffman 4 


CRAMER, WOOD & CO.; and 
LAMBORN COCK & CO. 

Le Premier Pas, 6 new Numbers, 7 to 12.... Rosenmuller 
March, ‘‘ Gideon,” for Organ..............W. G, Cusins 
Lobgesang (Mendelssohn) ............++....d. Rummell 
Andante from Quartett in D minor.............. Mozart 
Harmonium Tutor ....seeecceseeeeeeeeseeed» Bertram 
BTS COMPARED 6 600.0000 co ccceqecvees 

Trois Petites Pieces..........+ 
Separation, No.1.... 
Inquietude, No.2 .... 









A la Montagne, No. 8 .+.A, Rendano 
I os 00:4 640.06 06:0008.0¢090000.06.0000nn TEE 
Silver Wedding March,..........++.+++.+03. M. Mudie 
SIC TEE: She's onsen cS bpm kaon denede ...C. De Vos 
ROGER 4. 06.0000:080000 cc cccedeccceccceOs Mm, COMMEET 
Didst thou but know .......ssse008 T. Kierulph 
Spirit Love ........seeccececececece ss Virginia Gabriel 
A Mother watched her only child ..........Henry Leslie 
Wayward Wind (New Edition) ..............F. Berger 
Morning smiled ........eeeeeeeeeese sees +e Ciro Pinsutl 
Dear thoughts of ......... + eeeeeessCiro Pinsuti 


In the Pyramid's Shadow.........seeeseeeeeee0-A. Hyde 
Just art Thou, O Lord my God (Jonah) ....G, Carissimi 
TAMMIE << 60.00.00 60.00 06 0008690000 00005040580) WHEE 
Golden days, Four-part Song........ J. L. Hatton.. ..nett 
May Morning, Four-part Song ....J. L. Hatton....nett 
Old Daddy Longlegs, Four-part song ....Macerone..nett 
O Deus! Ego amo te, Motett........s0+00+ J. G. Callcott 
“Jonah.” Cantata G. Carissimi.. .,nett 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER. 


When I was young. In D. Song ....@. H. F. Chorley 
Friendship’s garland. Song ....sseseeeeseeed. pele 
Mary. S0ng......ccccccccercccceresssoede Be He 

Nearer. Song .. Costa 


We love the restless ocean, _ ‘Song’ aneeanan 
Gusta’ 





V. Wallace 
Upon the beach alone, Song.. ve Luther 
Don Bucefalo, P.F. .. 1 
Don Bucefalo. P.F. Duet el 
Puritani. P.F. Solo e 
Lucrezia Borgia. P.i'. Duet .......+s0++00-- Rosenfeld 
Mein ist Liebe 1.4... ceeceesecececececece ce ee hindfeldt 
Polacca Brillante ...........++++...Sir Julius Benedict 
Un tuo Capello. Italian Song........+0+0+.+.¥. Schira 
Trios for Treble voices ....... . 






The Mr == Church ... 

C) come .. 
The  — peter 
Morning 


gentle Lady ... ee 


i 


snorvoness cosnonenns sata 
Eve! .* eee eels Handley 
Sleep, 000 ce cece cebececcesce ce coSMeROD 
Sea Maidens, Cantata |....+0eee+.0d. L. Roeckel,, nett 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
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Masaniello, Opera, Ed. & Trans. by N. Macfarren.. Auber 
Festival Te Deum Laudamus..A. 8. Sullivan..vocal score 
Jubilate and Kyrie Eleison in D ..........A. 9, Sullivan 
Anglican Psalter Chants.. Rev. Sir F. Ouseley & Dr. Monk 
The Canticles and Psalter.. .. Rev. T. Helmore. .1s. 6d. & 
Nicene Creed, set to music with Or. Accomp,.R. W. Crowe 
Te Deum Laudamus in A ......sseeeeeee0+sEred, Liiffe 
Four simple settings of the Te Deum .... Rev. W. Plowes 
Merbecke’s Melody to the Kyrie Eleison ....H. J. Poole 
Sanctus, for Female Voices.......+..s0++++++H. J. West 
Gloria, for Female Voices.,......++..0+e+++ +. Ee J. West 
God so loved the world, An. for 4 voices.. Hamilton Clarke 


Send out Thy light, Anthem for 4 voices ..Dr. H. Hiles 
And behold a 6, An. for Trinity Sunday..H. Lahee 
Blessed are all the 


that fear the Lord... ay Naylor 
Give ear, O Lord, Motett for 4 voices ..Charles Oberthtir 
Songs for the Twilight, No.1..... eray 


Vocal and Theoretical Exercises ........W! Carter 

Song of Meg Merrilies, ‘‘ Twist ye, twine ye”. E. A. Dillwyn 

Visions of dhood, Four-part Song....J. F. H. Read 

The Castle by the Sea, Four-part Song ... Ogle Lebar 
.. + Ogle 


ney on ee Fay loany IS oe 
March of pag Det Sot. .F. & Cho. W. H. uret 
The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Part 14 .,..Dr. Spark 


H. STEAD & CO. 
Liturgical Arr. of Haydn's 8th Mass ......G. F. Flowers 
Biddy McGrath. Irish Song.......+s+e+e0++++ es Mirana 
The dren’s Victory. tesecveveececece dy Reyloft 
Une Soirée & Naples. Tarantelle ............E. Reyloff 





a Galop di Bravura ............J. F. Simpson 


May-day. Cantata......G. A. Macfarren ..string parts 1 
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Now Ready. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


C. 


Second Edition. 


E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Ohurch 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 


To wHicH aRzZ AppED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


modern Hymn Books. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


 @ 


WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


THE CANTICLES, &., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 8d, 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Ooyent Garden, 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTHEH. 


(PATENT.) 













HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
= treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 







LIST OF PRICES. 


4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......sessecsesesereees 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .........sessseeeeeee 10 10 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........se000000.4004 1818 0 










CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

























CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


1 GRAND PIANOFORTE. 


| PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
| than thie usual metal plate. 
ai The following extract from a letter, dated Oct, 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hawiron, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and’ power in one or two 
i hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart wi hout spring* 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road,” 
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All CRAMER'S PFPIANOFORTH GALLERY. 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


een 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





384 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 4s, 6d, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BSEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter om the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more ag in appearance than any Pianoforte 

e. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
cbtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 


. The diminution of size will obviate the objection 


Which so often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a Grand Pianoforte” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. p Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTEH GALLURY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
07 & 900, BEGENZ SZRERT, W,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 





No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£310s, PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the -uses of 

Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND ©O. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
) (AO OL, BAGRNT ATRREA YW 





CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
a $. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S —— HARMONIUM, 
o. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5 


OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 


Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo, Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. 


Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops. ° 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux, Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSHWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 


Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 


With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 102. 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops, (Church Model.) 
Flute. Clarion. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. orté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 

ifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No, 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Fifre. Clairon, 


Forté. 

Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson, 

Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 

Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 

Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 

Musette. Expression. gon. 

Forté. or Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Bourdon. Forté, 


Hautbois. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 901, BEGENT OZRRRT, Wi 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 














(4) EASY; (8) MODERATE; (c) DIFFICULT. 
ALBRECHT (H.) _ &.d. | LODER (K.) 
Waverley «+ssssssesvevsersessesessaseeeseeseesesvees (x) 4 0 Moment Joyeux ....ssscscccesvececcsessseessenssenss(B) 
BAUR JACQUES. | SI c.,........c<cacccnoeeesees eG 
Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise .......ceeceeeeeceeseees (sn) 3 0 Songe d’une nuit d’été ........ sb eneoueeeseneneserees +. (B 
Priére de Viking, Roi de la Mer ...esesecseecees e0cevess (sz) 3 0 | — = la Féte .....eeeee : oe — eee ae . ost . aes wy . : ) 
BERINGER (OSCAR) ‘our charming a or € ie 0 orte 
Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) sseecsseeceees sevceenceees (c) 4 0 MUDIE (T. M.) 
BERTRAM (J.) Nocturne eeeeeeee TERETE UEMEEEMEE OREO O CEES eee eee 
Valse Légére (A. Mey) ..cccccccccccccccccces ccovccecee(D) 8 O Triumphal March ,.......+. cecerecedeeoece Coceererccces 
CRAMER'S. Scotch Airs, No. 4. Fantasia ...ssescseseeeees eecccccccce 
Celebrated Tutor eee ee eeeeeeeeeenes . Edited by J. Rummel 4 0 PRAEGER (F.) ; 
CUSINS (W. G. recog 4 sementiape evecensuces eoccce satehancanses 0) 
Triumphal ES PE Pa ae D er — | 8 0 1ebes-Verlangen ..ee- eoeeevees eeeeeeeeereee eevececes(B 
Ditto as Pianoforte Duct .....ceeeecesevecs coscocce & © REISSIGER (F + 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) Fairies’, he, alse CORRE e EH EHH EHH ERE TE TEEE ODS - (8) 
Trois Mazurkas eeeeee ooccceccccceccccccceMecccceccoe( a 4 0 RENDANO (A.) 
DE VOS (P.) Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique ....+.seeeeseeeeee(B 
Loin de Toi ....es0. (Morceau) ...-cccesecccecccveecess(B) 4 0 a eee eeeeee Se oe rere ee eerreeeeee ee 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) Chant du Paysan..occccccsccccscccccccsess ccccvcceccoets 
Pridre des Anges ....... Peete reeeeererereeenes sereveses(B) 3 0 Douridene Masarke ce cc csccccccccccccccccccccscccsess B 
DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
BRED ic cba rtibevouneegecesceses drome by J. Rummel >) 3 0 All his compositions display great ability. 
My lodging is on the cold ground « e ” 3 0 RUMMEL (J.) 
O dear what can the matter be!.. 2 a 0 8 0 Mendelssohn's First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25) ..+++++ fe 
Saxon Air ..... Steet reer eeeeneeeee ” ” B) 8 0 Weber’s Concertstiick.....ssecessssecceveeeeeececs cocoate 
Within a milo ...sseceeseeeeeeees ” » (3) 8 0 The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
Adlom, The... ccccccccccesccrescoces (s) 8 0 the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 
The Standard character ‘of these Rondos ‘is well- known. M. little alteration of the original work as possible. 
Rummel’s Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ......++++++(B) 
from the great care expended in its revision and production. Un Ballo in Maschera (Recueil de sapem, No.1) covcceeeee 
FERRARIS (G.) Il Trovatore <A See eomawall ditto...... ao Meetcastvecese 
UNNI scchwas epccnsnasebenensbbibebeideues coosenst 4 8 La Traviata .. otecensbiiolaae teeeee ” ~ teeeeeee 
Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses). ee 8 0 Tl Furioso........+ reveceeeditto.... a9 Keccvccccccce 
Impromptu ......6. =. +. i. boat ae B) 8B O La Donna del Lago seeeeeeedittO.seeee oy B sccccccccveece 
Mélodie euse ” ” ) a it tae tae a B 8B O Tl Matrimonio Segreto cecenebcecece ” 6. eeeeewrrrne 
MOCtMENE ccccccccccccce eereces Cee eeteecceceoveces B) 8 0 sc A (R.) 
Grande Valse Brillante ... eee ee eeeee CR CRC eee eee eee oooe(B : . Novellette in . No. 1. Op. 25rvceverececevevseeceeese(C) 
anse Villageoiso ........ Cocccccocccore ccccccvceccces(B IMP 
The care and knowledge of effect evinced in these pieces will 8 — a leet a 
render them great favourites. Seer ever ereseaeeeee eeee 
GADSBY (H. SMITH (C. W.) 
Adela, Mazurka ......... crecccercecvcecesecaceceoeees(B) 4 0 Three Musical Sketches. Set 1 (dedicated to the om 
Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure RS Hee iLO 49 of Some ry rT er evecccees 
GITS (A.) Ditto. Set 2 (dedicated to the ‘Count of Carnota) ooveeees ° 
La Brise eeeeeee TETTTITITITITI TTT T Terrier on 8 0 SURENNE (J, T.) 
GRIESBACH (J. H.) The ‘Student's Manual of Classical Extracts,” comprisi 
Come be gay a pues (Monart) .. 2) 8 0 Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., arrang 
irest Maiden ...... sequen tdpsevegsanin easily :— 
a eeeeeee ao, °° eoecceesceeece t : . No. a ‘* Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 2, No.1 eeeeereeeeee 
Deh per Questo ...... Mosart) |. EPS. BR a a 2. ‘* Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 2, No.2 .eecseseeees 
Frihliche Klange .... (Weber) ....... ‘ome Gap B) 38 0 8. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 4, No.1 ...eseeeee . 
Bi losento ...ccccece Spohr) ..... a ae i es 4. ** Lieder ohne Worte.”” Book 4, No.2 ......+ eevee 
5. “Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 5, No.4 ..ssceeeeees 
ESOS (Ons F.) 6. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 5, No.6 wssecssseees 
Flora, Valse Brillante ...... ceeeccccese secccces osocese(a) 8 © 
(W.) TOLSTOY (A.) = 
Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) ......sssssssseeeeeeee(B) 4 0 Prenton “ ap Mirseiossnves serv eens scmrerat ras 
—— (.) Paroles (s) 8 0 Battle of Dorking. (Illustrated, and with Historical Introduction) 
LEB A A. eeeeeeere ee eeneee eee eeeereeeeeeeee Vv QUE T (H.) 
grim Bavards. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera.....-++++(B) 
Le Tocsin. Caprice galop ........ ceecccccoces coccscee() & O 
“The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, WATSON (MICHAEL) (o) 
and effective" —(Vide Review. Qui va 14? Grand Galop de Concert ....ssssereeveverers 
Danse aux Flambeaux ; Air Favori de Louis eeccvees f 8 0 WEHLI (J. M. 
ll Sospiro. Pl rer ae 8 0 Rippling aves. Caprice bese RSS cb oc ceeeawe eboessed (0) 
The easy melodic flew of the opening movement will recommend “A really admirable Study in Arpeggio playing. "The melody 
this to all. is divided between the hands in alternate notes ; and this 
Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. Pianoforte Duet.......... 5 0 again constitutes a use feature. oe Review.) 
LEVEY (W. 0. Hine kleine Geschichte. Sketch.....++++sseseeeeereeees ( 
RSET IED . ncsninentansdsscanahanenend cooccccee(B) 8 O Wiegenlied (Dormez bien Sketch whine phe esae eseenees 
"Very characteristic and quaint. The last two pieces are short and effective. 
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CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
AND 
LAMBORN COCK and CO, 62 and 68, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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